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NEWS OF 


HE announcement which Lord Pakenham foreshadowed a little 
ebulliently at the week-end as opening up a new era for Germany 
has not yet been made, but enough has been said to make its general 
tenor clear. The decision to set up an Economic Council, representa- 
tive of all the Lander in the Anglo-American zone, has been defi- 
nitely taken, and apparently the only question outstanding concerns 
its size, the American favouring small, and the British rather 
larger, numbers. Under it will be the German bi-zonal executive 
agencies, all of which will now be concentrated at Frankfurt. As 
to the raising of the industrial level in the zone, while the principle 
has been agreed on, no immediate mention of specific figures is 
expected. None, indeed, is needed, for in steel, which is regarded 
as setting the standard, nothing like the level at present permitted has 
been reached. What is certain is that neither British nor Americans 
will permit any obstacle to the highest possible production of the 
exports which are needed to pay for German imports ; the alterna- 
tive is for the two occupying Powers to go on paying for them as 
they are doing at present. The French seem unnecessarily concerned 
at the prospect, particularly as it may affect their own steel industry. 
But it is clearly out of the question that Germany should be kept 
insolvent for France’s benefit. As for the complaint that the new 
Economic Council may become the embryo of a Parliament for 
Western Germany, it is obviously desirable for Western Germany, or 
all Germany, to develop some form of governing institution, and it 
will be impossible to prevent it permanently from taking the form 
the people themselves may choose. Their preference is pretty clearly 
for a centralised form of government, and the most the occupying 
Powers can do is to see that a federal system is given a fair trial 
before a final decision is made. 


American Foreign Policy 


; President Roosevelt once said that “ perfectionism no less than 
isolationism or power politics may obstruct the paths of international 
peace.” In this generalisation there was the usual hard core of 
Practical politics, for Roosevelt, like any other American politician 
dealing with foreign affairs, had to steer between the twin dangers of 
a crude attempt to apply American methods and standards to the 
whole world and an equally crude rejection by the American people 
of the policy of the Administration. These dangers are still present, 


THE WEEK 


but it is becoming increasingly clear that the former is going to be 
more real than the latter in the next few months, Every move by the 
State Department gives evidence of a carefully planned policy which 
recognises both the power and responsibility of America and the 
freedom and integrity of the rest of the world. The Truman 
Doctrine, whatever its shortcomings, was not a sudden whim. It 
takes its place in the development of a policy whose outlines become 
clearer every day.. Last week Mr. Marshall referred to the new 
planning division of the State Department, which is hard at work 
on an estimate of the economic needs of the world, in the course of 
which it will consult other countries. He also indicated that the 
various projects for assistance and relief, to which there is no imme- 
diate intention of adding, now amount to about $1,600,000,000, all 
of which will have to be appropriated by Congress shortly. On 
Monday President Truman filled in another part of the plan by asking 
Congress to pass a Bill authorising him to enter into a series of 
agreements with other American States for the training and main- 
tenance of their forces and the provision of arms. Thus, side by 
side with the broadest schemes for economic assistance and the 
narrower plans for action at the outposts in South East Europe and 
the Korea, goes the strengthening of the hemispheric defences. So 
much is being undertaken at one time that it will probably be 
beyond the power of the next Congress and Administration, which 
may be Republican from top to bottom, to reverse all of it. At the 
moment the checks and balances are being applied at every point, 
and not one item in the State Department’s programme is going un- 
challenged, but such a powerful tide cannot be turned back, 


France’s Next Crisis 


The tension over controls which began to tighten a fortnight ago 
when the Rassemblement des Gauches, one of the constituent groups 
of the present governing coalition, voiced its discontent in the 
Assembly, has been worked up through a protest by the smaller 
shopkeepers, with the cautious support of the Communists, to a 
general outcry. At the same time, discontent with the lag of wages 
behind prices has grown from a plain refusal of the steel workers to 
accept the Government’s policy to a go-slow movement by gas and 
electricity workers, culminating in an abortive strike. The trouble with 
the movement is that everybody must join in, The Communists will 
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not let any working-class discontent go untended. The Christian 
trade unions can only assert themselves against the Communist 
elements by competitive bidding for higher wages. The way in which 
small officials operate controls is just as easy to criticise in France 
as in this country, if not more so. But corresponding to the rising 
discontent is M. Ramadier’s evident determination not to do any- 
thing to assist the inflationary spiral. He has said that war-time 
powers will be used to break strikes, and on Monday at La Rochelle 
he declared “ We shall say ‘No’ to a rise in prices.” But he has 
still to contend with the malcontents within the Socialist Party who 
do not like the present break with the Communists, and with the 
possibility that the Blum policy of forced price-cuts may not work 
after all. It was always a bold move and there was always a strong 
chance that it would not come off. Socialist leadership since last 
December has been a delicate bridge over a _ political and 
economic abyss. But it may yet remain standing. In the face of 
the threat to the constitution embodied in the well disciplined oppor- 
tunism of the Communists and open contempt of General de Gaulle, 
M. Ramadier acquires a powerful ally in a President of the Republic 
who is also its determined defender. He also gets the support, 
mostly tacit, of all moderate Frenchmen and all believers in the 
Monnet Plan. And the arbitration-process now initiated may 
achieve its end, He should survive a little longer. 


Indian Suspense 

All that can be said about India at this moment is that uncertainty 
about the future may or may not be ended in time to avert worse 
trouble than has been seen yet. Nothing, naturally, is known 
definitely about the nature of next Monday’s announcement, but 
surmises are not difficult, and most of the surmises follow the same 
lines. Lord Mountbatten will make a last attempt to secure agree- 
ment to the maintenance of the unity of India, but with very little 
hope of success. The alternative is agreement on the basis of par- 
tition, which presents almost as many difficulties as the other. The 
Congress Party may acquiesce in partition, but there is not the 
smallest prospect of its tolerating a corridor to link the two halves, 
eastern and western, of Pakistan. The problem of the army looks 
almost insoluble. A single army, as at present, seems only reconcil- 
able with a closely-federated India ; to divide the army communally, 
on the other hand, means to disintegrate it finally and to leave the 
future of such elements as the Sikhs and Rajputs completely un- 
determined. The same problem arises, though less has been heard 
of it, in the civil service. There Pakistan, more than Hindustan, will 
be hard put to it to secure an efficient administration staffed solely 
by members of its own community. But the chief anxiety is the 
immediate future. British civil servants are losing their authority 
because everyone knows that their days in India are numbered ; 
Indian civil servants are more than ever anxious to find favour with 
the chiefs of their own community, whichever it may be. All this 
militates menacingly against a peaceful transference of power, and 
against peace or efficiency after the transference. On one point only 
both British and Indians seem to be agreed—that if any man can 
engineer a smooth transition it is Lord Mountbatten. 


War Over Wool 

The arguments which have been used during the past week to ex- 
cuse the inexcusable Robertson Bill, which proposes to raise the 
United States wool tariff by 50 per cent., have been a remarkable 
tribute to those individuals and interests whose aim it is to retain 
all conceivable restrictions on trade for as long as possible. It has been 
hinted that the sharp disagreement between the United States and 
Australia is very awkward for the British, who do not wish to 
sacrifice either the benefits of co-operation with the Americans or 
the ties of the Commonwealth. Excuses have been made for the 
American wool interest on the ground that it is trying to negotiate 
a change-over from meat production to high-grade wool. There has 
been the curious proposal that the American duties might be 
adjusted to let in Australian meat, butter and fat (which the rest 
of the world wants) as a compensation for the exclusion of wool 
(of which the rest of the world has enough). And there has been 
the remarkable suggestion, from Sydney of all places, that since 
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Australian wool can get to America over the present duty of 34 
cents everything is all right. This magnanimity, which would 
present the amount of the duty to Americans rather than Australians, 
is as astonishing as it is unnecessary. But solicitude for the 
Americans is not confined to Australia. There is a quite touching 
willingness everywhere to spare their feelings. There is certainly 
no reason to hamper Mr. Will Clayton, who is pleading hard for 
some reconciliation between low-tariff doctrine and high-tariff 
practice. The Senate has already reversed the heavy majority given 
to the Robertson Bill in the House of Representatives, and it js said 
that President Truman would use his veto if necessary, But that 
is not enough. This Bill should never have been born. If jt js 
thrown out now every possible move must be taken to ensure that 
it does not reappear later. The harder the blow struck now against 
the forces of trade restriction, the better the chance that in matters 
of international trade the United States will lead the world forward 
rather than backward. 


Food Plans 


It is not altogether surprising that, when Mr. Anderson, the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, proposed to the International Emer- 
gency Food Council at Washington on Tuesday that there should 
be another world food conference in Europe in July, the British 
delegate, while assenting to the proposal, showed no enthusiasm for 
it. The only surfeit from which the hungry peoples of the world 
are in danger is a surfeit of conferences. Nevertheless there js 
just one argument in favour of this latest suggestion. Mr. Anderson 
urges that the conference should consider the orderly collection 
and distribution of indigenous food supplies. There is no doubt 
whatever that such consideration is now essential, and the Minis- 
ters of Food and Agriculture of the countries concerned should 
certainly accept the American suggestion and attend the conference, 
since they alone can initiate and manage the necessary controls. The 
fact is that there are few systems of food control as effective as the 
British, which Mr. Anderson went out of his way to commend. And 
unless the 8,000,000 tons of grain which the exporting areas will 
probably send out in July, August and September are properly 
husbanded they are all too likely to provide cover for the hoarding 
and black-market operations which go on in every country in Europe. 
Neither Mr. Anderson nor Mr. Fitzgerald, the secretary-general of 
the International Emergency Food Council, gave prominence either 
to the efforts of the exporting countries or to the fact that those 
efforts have sometimes been given less credit than they deserve. But 
the plain fact is that unless they are supplemented by a greater degree 
of self-help in the importing countries the present attempt to handle 
the world food problem as a whole will break down. 


Irrepressible London 

The latest document on the planning of Greater London bears 
a formidable title. It is a Memorandum by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning on the Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for London Regional Planning which was set up to co-ordinate 
the views of some 150 local authorities on the original plan for 
Greater London produced by Sir Patrick Abercrombie in 1945. If 
it is added that the Report has also been discussed with the Greater 
London Inter-departmental Committee composed of the representa- 
tives of at least nine Central Government Departments, it wil] have 
been sufficiently demonstrated that the work of examination has been 
complex. But compared with the practical complexities of this area 
of 2,7.0 square miles, housing 10,300,000 people, it was as nothing. 
What is more, the vast scheme which now begins to emerge, not 
merely in outline but in detail, must so far be accounted good. Mr. 
Silkin and his department have impressively demonstrated their 
grasp of the wider aspects of the plan by making a number of 
amendments to the Advisory Committee’s Report, all of which are 
enlightened and must command assent. Nobody will quarre] with 
the reduction of the numbers to be housed in the rowns of the Green 
Belt, or with the close scrutiny which is being given to all proposals 
for the building of satellite towns and which has so far resulted in 
the rejection of six of the ten originally suggested. The very basis 
of the satellite town idea is still in doubt. The difficulty of pre- 
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yenting mere dormitory development, the extreme scarcity of suit- 
able sites, the obstacles to the recruitment of staff and above all the 
fantastic expense of initial development, all argue caution, and support 
the idea that the population to be moved out should be accommodated 

the expansion of existing towns such as Newbury, Aylesbury, 
Bletchley and Basingstoke. The long-term drift to the London 
Region has not ended yet. London’s population is at present in- 
creasing at the alarming rate of half a million a year. And, since 
this movement cannot be stopped altogether, the best solution is 
probably provided by a counter-pull to the outer fringes of the 
region. But a voluntary full stop to the movement would be best 
of all. 


Communists and Miners 

The annual nuisance of Communist Party applications for affilia- 
tion to the Labour Party having been scotched last year, new 
methods are being tried. Mr. Arthur Horner, speaking at a 
press conference at Margate on Sunday, managed to secure some 
publicity for a series of proposals on production. Mr. Horner 
spoke as a member of the Communist Party Executive, but 
since he is also national secretary of the National Union of Mine- 
workers, his remarks have some importance. He is sometimes repre- 
sented as an unusual, even a semi-responsible, Communist. His pro- 
posals are a refutation both of that description of him and of the 
contradiction in terms which it includes. Mr, Horner wants 50,000 
more miners than are provided for in the Government’s programme. 
He wants to increase the already stiff demands made in the Miners’ 
Charter by exempting miners’ wages from Income Tax, and increas- 
ing still further miners’ privileges in the matter of rations and hous- 
ing. No doubt in an attempi to forestall the outcry from the less 
privileged trade unions, and from a public confronted with a dis- 
tortion of industrial planning which would quite certainly hasten 
a complete economic breakdown, Mr. Horner would issue ration 
books only to “persons willing, if physically capable, to perform 
useful work ” (a usefully vague term) ; prohibit emigration and holi- 
days abroad (an idea whose origin is clear enough); and put Mr. 
Harry Pollitt in charge of production. Unfortunately all this cannot 
be dismissed as obvious nonsense. Mr. Horner is a Communist and 
he occupies a key position—as long as he holds it. At the moment 
he is being called over the coals by his union, and with good reason. 
It is not usual for miners to respond favourably either to flattery, 
bribery, exploitation or contempt, and the policy of the Communist 
Party, as expressed by Mr. Horner, contains all of these things. 


The Nation’s Ailments 

The Survey of Sickness issued on Thursday by the Ministry of 
Health is yet another example of this age’s abandonment of lIaissez- 
faire, its desire to work on an orderly basis of statistics. Actually 
it is somewhat surprising to learn that up to three years ago there 
was no nation-wide measurement of general illness. The only indica- 
tions of the country’s lack of health were the National Insurance 
records and the figures of compulsorily-notified diseases and of fatal 
illnesses. However, in January, 1944, the beginning of a wider survey 
was made by the Social Survey organisation which undertakes various 
investigations for Government Departments. Trained interviewers 
were sent to different parts of the country to make personal enquiries 
about individuals’ ailments and accidents during the last three 
months, and now about 3,000 people in England and Wales are being 
interviewed monthly. The information gained from these samples 
may be, as Sir Wilson Jameson, Chief Medical Officer of Health, 
says in his introduction to the survey, “of great value in adjusting 
our health services to the needs of the community and in assaying 
.+. progress.” Already some interesting conclusions emerge—that 
women, for example, are slightly more liable to sickness than men, 
that nervous complaints are more general in summer, that the most 
healthy part of the country is the belt running from west to east, 
across the centre—but from a report covering only a little over two 
years these assumptions are bound to be tentative. The survey, 
however, is to continue ; there will be progress reports from time to 
time, and data will be published in the quarterly returns of the 
Registrar General. They should add to the value of such documents. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE allocation of the last day before a Parliamentary Recess to 

a series of debates taken on the motion for the Adjournment is 
a unique and admirable practice. It is an extension of the principle 
of the short adjournment debates taken daily which, with Question 
Time, are virtually the sole remaining field for the exercise of Private 
Members’ Rights. On Friday last, the occasion enabled 
debates to take place on the projected Bankside power-station ; the 
position of the Baltic States; the troubles of the housewife; the 
call-up of apprentices ; and domestic boiler-fuel, This mixed bag 
brought into action no fewer than six Ministers of the Crown in 
as many hours, 

*x * * - 

The assault was led by Mr. Wilson Harris. His target was the 
Bankside Power Station and, consequently, its Ministerial defender, 
Mr. Silkin. He set the tone for subsequent speeches with a plea at 
once forceful but moderate: “It is not,” he said, “a conflict between 
good and evil; it is a conflict—and such conflicts are often much 
more difficult—between good and better.” Mr. Wilson Harris was 
supported by Mr, Skeffington-Lodge, who made the claim—which is 
apparently a rare enough circumstance to justify recording in the 
case of Government supporters—that this was the first occasion 
on which he had felt obliged to challenge and oppose a decision 
taken by the Government at Cabinet level. Having made this de- 
parture from precedent, he proceeded to justify it in an attractive 
and persuasive speech. On the same side were Mr. Henry Strauss, 
arguing against the project on its planning merits, or demerits ; Mr. 
Bossom who added a new fear by his suggestion that the fumes from 
the power-station hanging in the damp air might harm the surface 
of St. Paul’s and give it a spotty appearance ; Mr. Gibson, who shares 
with Mr. Silkin membership of the Socialist Party and a distinguished 
career on the L.C.C., but not enthusiasm for the Bankside power- 
station ; and Mr. Bracken, who delivered himselt of the character- 
istically robust assertion that our home-bred vandals have done much 
more harm to London than the Luftwaffe. Against all these 
Mr. Silkin could muster in his defence only Dr. Jeger and Mr. 
Braddock, of whom Mr. Bracken rather unkindly suggested that he 
wants to beautify London by building bigger and better chimneys. 

* * * x 

From Bankside to the Baltic is a far cry, but Professor Savory 
had as eloquent assistance in defer.ding the one as Mr. Wilson Harris 
in defending the other. The Professor’s speech was perhaps too 
long for a day of rationed time, but it was factual, historically expert, 
and at times moving. He was supported by Mr. Hollis in a concise 
argument against any de jure recognition of Russian annexation of 
the Baltic States, and by Sir Patrick Hannon in a short but eloquent 
speech. On the other side Mr. Julius Silverman spoke confidently 
and fluently, but should beware of giving the impression of super- 
ciliousness which the Housé always resents. Mr. Mayhew’s reply 
for the Government was, in his cwn words, an “uncoloured and 
unvarnished history.” It was, however, largely an argument from 
expediency ; and British Ministers»are not comfortable in making 
such arguments, nor the House of Commons in listening to them. 

* *x * x 

When Mr. Callaghan speaks to the House an matters of finance, 
he speaks as one having authority and not as the scribes, Last 
Friday, however, he acted as an interpreter of the difficulties of house- 
wives, and played his part becomingly and well. He had the com- 
pliment of a Ministerial duet in reply from Dr, Summerskill and 
Mr. Belcher, The former spoke with cool competence, though per- 
haps with just the smallest suggestion of superiority. Mr. 
Belcher brought to the despatch-box the atmosphere of realism and 
humanity in which he carries out his official duties. Incidentally 
he offered his twin pram to any Member anticipating twins, 
which, as Mr. Skinnard remarked, was an incentive to production. 
Finally, a word of praise is due to Major Legge-Bourke for sacrificing 
his own adjournment subject to allow the House a longer discussion 
on the Baltic States. Such graceful acts are as welcome in the House 
as out of it, and Major Legge-Bourke can well reflect that they also 
serve who only stand and sacrifice. D. C, W.-S. 
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HE chief feature of the Labour Party Conference so far—the 

discussion on foreign affairs has not taken place as this is 
written—has been the contrast between the responsibility of the 
platform and the irresponsibility of the floor (exemplified particu- 
larly by the heavy vote in favour of equal pay for women in spite 
of the official warning that the country’s finances at this particular 
juncture could not stand it). That is as it should be when 
the platform represents not merely the executive of the Party 
but the Government of the day. The relation between the 
two was rightly defined by Mr. Aneurin Bevan (whose position at 
the head of the poll for the executive for the second year in succes- 
sion is significant) when he insisted that while it was for the con- 
ference to lay down broad lines of policy it must be left to the 
Government to apply them and carry them out in detail. 
Altogether the Government has been facing the judgement of its 
friends, from many of whom it might well, and no doubt does, 
pray to be saved. In the main it can face that with confidence. It 
came into office to carry out a specific programme, and no one can 
complain that it has dallied about doing that. It has given its public 
what its public wanted, and the public in return has given it at 
by-elections support hardly less extensive than was accorded it in 
1945. The country as a whole may or may not have cause to be 
satisfied with two years of Labour rule. It would be strange if 
the mass of the Labour Party was not satisfied to the full. 

But what the country is concerned with is the Government, not 
the Party. The statistics of the latter’s membership and the steps 
projected to propagate its doctrines throughout the land are 
matters for the Party alone. What the average citizen who may 
or may not be Labour in sympathy wants to know is the programme 
proposed for the remaining years of this Parliament. On the whole 
the answer except in one particular is reasonably reassuring. Mr. 
Noel-Baker’s presidential address, more restrained and less pro- 
vocative than that of his predecessor, Prof. Laski, last year, was 
devoted mainly to a sober review of the Party’s achievements in 
its two years of office. Some of his statements—as that “ exports 
had beaten the target,” were surprising, and some, as that but for 
the Socialist plans there would have been “ rocketing prices, build- 
ing of all kinds except of houses to let for the people who won the 
war, senseless luxury imports from oversea, strikes and lock-outs 
and less coal ” totally unwarranted. With the Labour Party’s major 
objectives, as the President defined them—the creation of relation- 
ships of trust and confidence between States through the United 
Nations, the endeavour to keep united a Europe that threatens to 
split in two, the construction of a world-wide system of inter- 
national co-operation—no one can quarrel. And it is very much 
to the good that the world should be told through the mouth of 
the chosen spokesman of Labour that to think of this country as 
down and out is nonsense ; that “ Britain’s strength lies in her 
people, in her links with the Dominions and in her friendships 
with nations by whose side she stood for justice in the past. Her 
people are healthier, better educated, more inventive than ever 
before.” All that is true, and it is very desirable that the truth 
should be widely proclaimed. 

More important, by reason of the position the speakers hold, 
were the addresses of the Prime Minister and Mr. Morrison. Here 
are the two Parliamentary leaders who, with a vast majority sub- 
servient in all ordinary matters behind them, are legislating accord- 
ing to their will. They have legisiated unwisely and they have legis- 
lated far too much. They have capitulated far too compliantly to 
demands for higher wages and shorter hours, and the claim that 
nationalisation of the coal industry has saved the industry has yet 
to be substantiated—as it may or may not be. The effect of the 
“T.abour Faces the Future” programme on the House of Com- 


mons itself has been disastrous. Hard, unprecedently hard, though 
the House has been driven, never in its history has so much undis- 
cussed and undigested legislation been forced through under 
various forms of closure. For such precipitancy there can only be 
one excuse; the desire to get major measures through the House 
of Commons in time to pass them, in case of need, over the Lords’ 
veto before the end of the present Parliament. Actually the danger 
of the rejection by the Lords of any measure passed in due order, 
even after an intolerable use of the closure, by the Commons js 
of the remotest ; a repetition of the conflicts of 1911 is improbable 
in the extreme. On all this both Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison 
defended themselves at Margate in language which suggested some 
prickings of an uneasy conscience. Mr. Attlee, in refusing to apolo- 
gise for the haste with which Bills had been piled one on another 
and rushed into law, laid significant emphasis on the importance 
of administration and the danger of over-driving the machine. 
The danger indeed is palpable. The Labour Government is at 
one and the same time vastly increasing the number of civil servants 
and seriously overworking many of them—though among the vast 
cohort there is evidence of many who through no fault of their 
own find too little to occupy their time. But if the expansion of 
bureaucratic personnel is a necessary evil the growth of bureau- 
cratic power is an evil without the necessity. It is a menace to 
individual freedom and there is little hope of relief from under the 
present Government. 

What the Prime Minister implied regarding a slackening of the 
legislative pace Mr. Morrison, an instigator in the House but a 
moderator at Margate, fortunately confirmed. The speech in 
which he introduced the debate on man-power and economic 
policy on Wednesday was one of the sanest and most practical 
of the conference—though Mr. Dalton’s declaration in favour of 
more austerity rather than more borrowed dollars was equally 
courageous, and with a form of courage that the conference appre- 
ciated. Mr. Morrison can, of course, be criticised. To dispossess the 
employing class on the ground that they have shown themselves 
incompetent and then solicit with smooth words their co-operation 
in running industry in a way they think disastrous is no doubt a 
technique to which apostles of the doctrine of nationalisation must 
resort, but the appeal in such circumstances cannot be particularly 
compelling. None the less Mr. Morrison did enunciate some sound 
doctrine. It is right and prudent to insist on austerity today in 
order that there may be abundance tomorrow. It is just to recognise 
the hardships that are being imposed on the so-called middle class 
while the so-called working class as a whole has achieved a standard 
of living better than it has ever before enjoyed. It is essential to 
drive home the need for increased production and emphasise the 
fact that demands for higher wages and shorter hours can result 
only in an intensified competition for a diminished supply of goods, 
and that for the country to live indefinitely on loans and on over- 
drafts means heading for economic disaster. If the Labour Con- 
ference digests those truths its delegates will not have journeyed 
to Margate in vain. 

But the Conference will have small effect on the Govern- 
ment’s plans. The Cabinet rules the country and it is no more 
likely to be deflected from its course by speeches at Margate than 
by speeches at Westminster—though at Westminster it did yield 
in the matter of conscription what there would have been no need 
to yield at Margate. The Government has virtually three years 
more before it, for Mr. Attlee disposed finally of the always un- 
founded rumours of an early General Election. Most of its pro- 
gramme has been carried through the Commons. Mr. Dalton 
speaks of the nationalisation of gas and (most disastrously) of the 
iron and steel industry as yet to come. In the next two sessions, 
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therefore, there may be less legislative pressure and more concen- 
tration by Ministers on administration. But Parliament will pro- 
yide the Prime Minister with problems. The “rebels” have cut 
no very impressive figure at Margate. They do not provoke the 
admiration of the solid trade unionists whose weight counts so 
heavily on a card-vote. Mr. Bevin can sit back and listen to their 
expositions of a Socialist, as opposed to a national, foreign policy, 
knowing that though a few strident voices are against him, the 
mass of silent votes is with him. The Prime Minister can count 
on the same thing in the House. Though some differences may 
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grow more acute there is no danger of a secession large enough to 
be serious so far as this Parliament is concerned. Beyond that 
vision is confused, but there is nothing so far to justify the assump- 
tion that a Government of a different colour will be in office in 
1950. Much no doubt may happen before then, but the millions 
who voted Labour last time have acquired power and will not 
lightly part with it. The hope must be that it will be exercised 
at Westminster predominantly by the relatively sober middle mass 
of the party. Unless country is put before party and academic 
party-doctrines it will go ill with the country. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UEEN MARY has succeeded, and most worthily, to the place 
held in the hearts of her countrymen by Queen Alexandra after 
the death of King Edward. The tributes paid to her this week have 
not for a moment been perfunctory, nor can they be assessed merely 
as royalty’s natural and lawful due. Such affection cannot be counted 
on; there was a fairly long period in Queen Victoria’s life when 
she could hardly be said to enjoy popularity, much less genuine 
regard, But Queen Mary had and has many claims. She is the first 
British consort of a British king since the sixteenth century, King 
George V setting the precedent so auspiciously followed by King 
George VI. Of all her characteristics sanity of mind should, I think, 
be put highest. She is as full of common sense as any woman, or 
for that matter any man, in the kingdom—which goes far to explain 
why she was so admirable a wife, a mother and a grandmother. 
Nothing in her career can have put her in a harder position than the 
Abdication in 1936, but there is reason to believe that she never for 
a moment doubted the wisdom of the course followed. At the age 
of eighty her zest for life and her pleasure in it are plainly unabated. 
* * * 7 
Mr. Churchill’s war memoirs—they are in fact much more than 
that, for they start with Hitler’s Chancellorship in 1933—which the 
Daily Telegraph is to publish serially in this country and Life and 
the New York Times in America, promise to make their author the 
most highly remunerated writer in the world. One way and another 
Mr. Lloyd George netted a good deal over £100,000 for his War 
Memoirs, and there were his Peace Conference Memoirs on top of 
that. But Mr. Churchill is likely to do a great deal better still. 
The sum of £250,000 has been mentioned, and it does not sound ex- 
cessive in the circumstances. This, however, is a very materialistic 
aspect of the affair. Mr. Churchill is a brilliant writer, as Mr. Lloyd 
George was not ; that alone will give his memoirs a place in literature, 
quite apart from the unpublished history and the wealth of personal 
anecdotes one can count on finding there. The book indeed should 
stand on the same exalted plane as Marlborough. To have produced 
two such works would assure their author immortality even if he 
had never touched politics at all—though in the latter case the 
memoirs could, of course, never have been written. Disraeli, I 
suppose, has hitherto stood first among British politician-authors, for 
neither Bacon nor Macaulay was a politician of the first rank, in 
spite of the former’s Lord Chancellorship. Now it is Mr. Churchill. 
* 7 * + 
I have mentioned at least once before in this column my personal 
view, which I know many readers do not share, that nothing could 
be much more banal than the words of our National Anthem unless 
it is the music. On the former subject I am supported by that ever- 
green nonagenarian Cambridge poet Mr. Thomas Thornely, who 
points out that apart from any other defects the National Anthem 
is out-of-date because it takes no account of the existence of the 
Commonwealth. That deficiency, which is undeniably serious, he 
essays to remedy, and I gladly give publicity to the two stanzas which 
he suggests should replace the present second and third: 
“Round his imperial throne 
States to full stature grown 
Form an armoured ring. 
Free as their native air, 
One in the hopes they share, 
All join in Britain’s prayer, 
God save the King. 


Long may he wear the crown 
And to its old renown 

Fresh glory bring ; 

Serving all noble ends, 
Turning past foes to friends, 
Till from all hearts ascends— 
God save the King.” 

That this is incomparably better than the contemptible “ frustrate 
their politics, confound their knavish tricks ” verse needs no arguing. 
* _ . o 

Once more the plea for more paper for school-books is heard, this 
time from the National Association of Head Teachers. What is to 
be done about it? What ought most clearly to be done about it, in 
my view, is to give definite and increased priority to educational 
books. I know the difficulties. It means nice decisions as to what books 
are educational and what aren’t. It means discrimination, Well, there 
ought to be discrimination. A vast amount of paper is going into 
books that are sheer trash, while school-children and undergraduates 
are without the raw material of education. You cannot ban bad 
books, or books which someone considers to be bad ; that would be 
censorship pure and simple. But you can give a definite advantage 
to educational books. The President of the Board of Trade could 
not do it himself, still less a civil servant, but a small committee 
whose personnel would command general respect could perfectly well 
make the necessary decisions. Some such step seems essential. 

* * * * 

The report of the Pilgrim Trust for 1946, which has just reached 
me, is more topical than its authors realised it would be when they 
wrote it, and it breathes a very different spirit in regard to the south 
bank of the Thames at Southwark from that which animated the 
Government spokesmen in recent debates in the two Houses. The 
Trust has given specially sympathetic attention to the needs of 
Southwark Cathedral (the diocese of Southwark is described as the 
second largest but the poorest in England). . Its report dwells on 
the associations of the Cathedral, once the Church of St. Saviour’s. 
Chaucer lodged at the Tabard Inn close by ; Gower, Laureate in the 
reign of Richard II, lived at the Priory of St. Mary Overies ; Shake- 
speare’s brother is buried in the Cathedral ; John Harvard was a 
parishioner. “It is known,” adds the report very relevantly, “ that 
some of his [Shakespeare’s] fellow-dramatists and players on Bank- 
side held office in the parish church.” For this is all Bankside, but 
a Bankside with something very different from a power-station 
flavour. 

* * * * 

It is startling to discover now and then how events of considerable 
importance or gravity ijn some remote corner of the earth can escape 
notice here altogether. There has been hardly a mention, if any men- 
tion at all, in the British Press of shocking events which took place 
in Formosa at the end of February and the beginning of March. 
The island, which belong to Japan before the war, was handed over 
to China after Japan’s surrender and placed under a Governor with 
a notoriously bad record. The native population became increasingly 


‘restive under his maladministration and after one or two rather 


serious disturbances three Chinese regiments were brought from the 
mainland to discipline the inhabitants, which they did by shooting 
down at least 800 of them, Since then the Chinese Government has 
exerted its authority, recalled the Governor and attempted to set up 
a respectable régime. How it is working is hard to say, for very little 
news gets out of Formosa. JANUS. 
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BANKSIDE POSTSCRIPT 


By WILSON HARRIS, M.P. 


HE Government has declared finally, in the face of appeals by 

all persons and all public bodies best entitled to make appeal, 
that the Bankside power-station is to be constructed according to 
plan. The universal public protest has produced one modification 
only. The power-station is to be oil-fired instead of coal-fired. The 
purpose of that change is to avoid dirt and grit and the obvious 
destruction to amenities arising from the unloading of coal-barges on 
the edge of the gardens which are to intervene between the power- 
station and the river. But what the effect of oil-fuelling will be no 
one knows. The Lord Chancellor admitted in the House of Lords 
that oil-burning on anything like this scale is new in this country, 
and that an experimental plant will have to be run up to see how 
to eliminate the sulphur fumes which oil-fuel emits in greater volume 
than coal-fuel. Mr. Alfred Bossom, who has had a long and success- 
ful career as an architect in the United States, said in the House 
of Commons debate that all attempts to eliminate sulphur-fumes 
had completely failed in America. A well-known Australian has 
told me since the debate that experience of oil-fuelling in his country 
shows that fumes emerging from the chimney produce a thin film 
which settles on everything in the neighbourhood. In view of that 
some importance may attach to the undertaking extracted from the 
Minister in the course of the Commons debate that the construction 
of the power-station shall not go forward till he is satisfied that 
the difficulty of the elimination of sulphur can be satisfactorily over- 
come, The one thing that is known with certainty about oil-fuelling, 
for the Lord Chancellor has given the figures in the House of Lords, 
is that it will cost anything from £400,000 to £500,000 a year—the 
equivalent of a capital sum of between £16,000,000 and £20,000,000— 
more than coal-fuelling. But that, of course, can just be dumped on 
the back of the taxpayer, for. the Government will have taken over 
all electricity before the new station is built. 

Since the Government has shown itself inexorable there is little 
purpose in canvassing the inherent demerits of the Bankside scheme 
further. But there is considerable purpose in examining some of 
the implications of the Bankside discussion. Nothing that has 
happened since this Parliament was elected has shown more decisively 
how arbitrarily this country, under what purports to be a demo- 
cratic system, is ruled by an oligarchy. Our Cabinet system must, 
of course, involve that to some extent. Parliament in these days 
initiates nothing, for the private Member’s right has been eliminated 
completely. The Cabinet decides policy, and its majority in the 
House of Commons endorses it after discussion forcibly curtailed 
by guillotine or otherwise. In the case of Bankside this process has 
been carried to unprecedented lengths. Here if anywhere the voice 
of democracy outside the House of Commons was decisive. The 
new power-station, if built, would serve primarily the immediate 
locality, which is the Borough ot Southwark,—and the Southwark 
Borough Council. a democratically electéd body with a Labour 
majority, is solid against the scheme. It would serve secondarily 
the whole Greater London area,—and the London County Council, 
a democratically elected body with a Labour majority, was all but 
unanimous against the scheme. The Corporation of the City of 
London, another democratically elected body, was equally adverse. 
So, incidentally, was every society and organisation concerned with 
amenities and aesthetics in London. So was virtually the whole of 
the London Press. 

Where in relation to all this does the Government, and where 
does the House of Commons, stand? The House of Lords has, 
of course, discussed the scheme fully ; the Government is not in 
a position to control discussions in that Chamber. In the debate 
there, of the unofficial speeches eight were against the scheme and 
one in favour of it. ‘The House of Commons has had a two-hours 
discussion in a House inevitably almost empty on the eve of a 
holiday. There, of the unofficial speeches six were against the 
scheme and two in favour, with several more opponents of the pro- 
ject kept silent by the time-limit. There could be no better demon- 
stration of the impotence of the House of Commons. Nearly two 
hundred M.P.s had put their names to a motion appealing for re- 
consideration of the Bankside plan, but there is no means of getting 
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such a motion discussed unless the Government chooses to give 
time for it, which in this case was the last thing the Government 
would do. The Opposition could, of course, have put down a vote 
of censure, but that would at once have turned an essentially non- 
party question into a party question, and the usual party vote in the 
lobbies would have resulted. The only other possibility was for 
some private Member to try to raise the matter either in the half- 
hour conceded to private Members at the end of public business 
(which may be at two o’clock in the morning) every day, or on the 
day before the Whitsun adjournment, when by custom five hours 
and a half are allowed to private Members, divided among some 
five or six subjects at the discretion of the Speaker. In this case 
a private Member—myself in point of fact—was successful in getting 
a place on the Whitsuntide adjournment. The result, as I have said, 
was a two-hour discussion in a House four-fifths of whose members 
had already gone off for their holiday. 

Actually the debate would have been futile in any case. The 
Minister, it is well-known, had made up his mind before it began 
that he would not yield an inch. In the House of Lords four days 
earlier the Lord Chancellor had gone so far as to say that he would 
draw the attention of his Cabinet colleagues to what had been said 
in that House and ask that they should consider, in the light of 
that debate, whether the scheme ought to go on. What consultation 
there was in the four days has not been disclosed. In any case the 
Commons received even less consideration than the Lords, for there 
was no suggestion that anything said in the debate in the demo- 
cratically-elected House would have the smallest effect on the Minister 
or any of his Cabinet colleagues. What then is the power of demo- 
cracy, under a democratic system of government, in regard to a 
matter which, for all its public importance and the public concern 
it arouses, is not a major issue seriously affecting the position of a 
Government? The answer is that democracy in such a case is power- 
less. There is not a shadow of doubt that on a free vote of the House 
of Commons the power-station scheme would have been defeated. 
When the Minister was asked whether he would agree to a free vote 
he naturally (and accurately) replied that the procedure of that day’s 
debate did not admit of it, adding that this would be “a stupid and 
inefficient ” way of doing business, When he was faced with the 
almost unanimous opposition of every democratically-elected body 
concerned he dogmatically asserted his belief, without a shadow of 
evidence, that the House and the country as a whole were in favour 
of the scheme. How, in such circumstances, can democracy impose 
its will? Is it condemned in all such cases to pure impotence? Only 
one answer seems possible. 

But there are other issues that deserve a moment’s attention. 
What, in the face of this decision, is the future of planning by local 
bodies? Here was the greatest piece of town-planning ever framed 
in this country, framed on behalf of and endorsed by the greatest 
municipal body in the world. The outstanding feature of the whole 
scheme was the treatment of the south bank of the Thames, designed, 
in conjunction with the new City plan for the north bank, to redeem 
a stretch of the river which today is London’s shame and turn it into 
something that would for all time be London’s pride. The outstand- 
ing feature of the treatment of the south bank was the treatment of 
Bankside, every square inch of which, incidentally, is historic ground, 
On that, in ‘view of its associations, and in view of the prominence 
it assumes on a curve of the river, catching the eye from above and 
below as well as from the opposite bank, the planners had rightly 
concentrated, deciding on one fundamental principle—that industry 
should have no place on the river frontage here, being left to develop, 
with ample scope, on the stretches below London Bridge. This 
principle, as the result of Mr. Silkin’s decision, lies shattered. Even 
if it were a bad principle, which it was not, what does this mean? 
If a coach and horses can be driven through the London plan here 
why not anywhere else? This is the first assault on it, and the 
Government has given the assault its full endorsement. Where does 
the L.C.C. stand in regard to its plans? Where does any local 
authority stand in regard to the area for which it possesses and 
exercises responsibility? These are questions which municipalities 
all over the country will ask with some insistence, and rightly. 

Where, finally, do organisations concerned for the preservation of 
the embellishment of the face of England stand? On the Bankside 
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question they are unanimous, and they are contemptuously dis- 
regarded. Where, in particular, does the Fine Art Commission 
stand? The design of the new power-station is to be submitted to 
it, but the design is not much contested ; Sir Giles Gilbert Scott has 
shown what he can do in the way of a power-station at Battersea, and 
his hand is not likely to have lost its cunning since. But what voice 
is the Commission to have regarding the siting of the station? Will 
it be permitted to express its view as between a power-station and, 
let us say, university buildings for Bankside? ‘The answer, once 
more, is not in doubt. No one knows whether university buildings 
would in fact have been erected at Bankside, though it is far from 
improbable, and the L.C.C. would unquestionably have welcomed 
them warmly. But the Government has settled that once for all, 
for it is certain that no educational institution will ever choose a 
power-station for neighbour. The Government, indeed, by its anti- 
democratic decision, has settled more than it perhaps realises, »nd 
settled it calamitously. 


CANADA AND THE SOUTH 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Ottawa. 

N recommending Congress, on May 26th, to legislate for fuller 
] military co-operation with the Latin American countries in the 
interest of hemispheric defence, President Truman laid stress on the 
fact that similar collaboration could be extended to Canada. 
The issue of Canada’s adhesion to the Pan-American Union had 
already been brought into the foreground of public discussion in 
Canada by a speech recently delivered by Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan at a Pan-American conference. His position as Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Comunittee of the Senate of the United States 
gives special authority to Mr. Vandenberg’s words, and considerable 
notice has been taken of his declaration that the chair which had been 
reserved for Canada at the council-table of the Pan-American Union 
had now stood empty long enough and that her occupation of it 
would complete “ our continental brotherhood from the Arctic Circle 
to Cape Horn.” But the most significant part of his speech was his 
suggestion that Canada should be associated “on some appropriate 
basis” with the Pan-American Union in order to ensure “ final and 
total unity of the new world,” and he obviously contemplated the 
inclusion of Canada as a link in a system of regional security planned 
for the preservation of world peace under the aegis of the Charter 
of the United Nations. Senator Vandenberg’s exhortation to Canada, 
moreover, has been seconded by Mr. Sumner Welles, formerly 
under-Secretary of State at Washington in the Roosevelt régime, 
who saw fit to express his belief that Canadian opposition to member- 
ship in the union was confined “ to Ontario and perhaps to Toronto.” 

It is indeed noteworthy that this sudden proffer of advice to 
Canada by important leaders of public opinion in the United 
States should coincide with a marked weakening of the faith of many 
Americans in the ability of the United Nations Organisation to pre- 
vent another world war (in which Russia and the United States 
would be the protagonists) and with evidence of an increasing em- 
phasis upon the need for tightening and strengthening arrangements 
for the effective defence of the Western Hemisphere. There may 
be no connection between these developments ; President Truman, 


indeed, was careful to emphasise that iis own proposal would be 
entirely consistent with the United Nations Charter, but the suspicion 
cannot be dismissed that the United States is now anxious to enlist 


Canada in the Pan-American Union, and that the speeches of Senator 
Vandenberg and Mr. Welles were opening guns in a campaign to 
bring pressure upon her to apply for admission at an early date. 
One very good reason for Canada’s aloofness from the Pan- 
American Union is, as Mr, L. B. Pearson, Canadian Under-Secretary 
for External Affairs, pointed out in a recent speech, that she has never 
received a formal invitation to join it. But undoubtedly an invitation 
would be forthcoming as soon as Canada manifested any desire for 
it, and it need not wait for the next conference of American States, 
due to be held at Bogota in Columbia next December, since the 
governing body of the Union, which is in permanent session at Wash- 
, could give it. There is, however, no assurance of unanimity 
Abou" such an invitation. A certain number of Latin-American Re- 
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publics, feeling that the Union is too much dominated by the United 
States, would favour the adhesion of Canada as a possible check 
against the menace of “ Yankee imperialism.” But other members are 
apt to take a contrary view and hold that, since Canada today shows 
a disposition to march in line with the United States in international 
affairs, her admission would simply increase the weight of Anglo- 
Saxon influence in the councils of the Union. 

Membership would not involve Canada in any fresh obligations, 
but it would pave the way for her subscription to the existing Pan- 
American agreements such as the Pact of Chapultepec, which pro- 
vides for mutual assistance by the member nations if any of them 
becomes the victim of aggression by an outside country or another 
member. In its present form this pact is temporary and provisional, 
and the intention is to replace it by a permanent pact, but the con- 
ference planned to meet at Rio de Janeiro for this purpose has been 
postponed repeatedly owing to fundamental disagreements between 
the United States and Argentina. Since the pact was drawn up at a 
separate Pan-American conference, Canada, if she joined the Union, 
would not be obliged to subscribe to its terms, and it could, as far 
as her security is concerned, add nothing to the value of her agree- 
ment with the United States for close co-operation in the defence 
of the North American continent. 

Business elements in Canada, interested in the enlargement of 
Canadian trade with the Latin-American countries, think that 
Canada’s membership in the Union would promote it. But there are 
distinct limits to the possibilities of expanding Canada’s trade with the 
Latin American countries, because most of them are not ready to buy 
large quantities of Canada’s staple exports, and, apart from coffee and 
hides, Canada does not need many of their products, So it is the 
political aspects of membership which bulk largest in the Canadian 
mind and raise the most controversial issue. From both legal and con- 
stitutional standpoints membership in the Union is not incompatible 
with Canada’s retention of her active partnership in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. But it is difficult to believe that a nation which 
accepted membership in a regional bloc like the Union would not 
thereby have its relations with a world-wide bloc like the Common- 
wealth affected in some degree and gradually weakened. Canadians 
who value their partnership in the Commonwealth and accept its 
obligations cheerfully cannot forget that, when at the outbreak of the 
second world war their country immediately made common cause 
with Britain, the Republics of the Americas took the radically different 
course of neutrality. So they feel that, while membership in the 
Union might not necessarily debar Canada from taking the same 
path again, it might seriously hamper her freedom of action. 

A study of the comments of the Canadian Press on the question 
reveals a considerable diversity of opinion. But the volume of 
adverse sentiment, typified by the hostile pronouncements of influen- 
tial papers like The Montreal Gazette and The Toronto Globe and 
Mail, sustains the position of Mr. Vincent Massey, who, as Canadian 
Ambassador at Washington before he was High Commissioner in 
London, has an informed knowledge of the workings of the Pan- 
American Union. Challenging the theory of Mr. Welles that Cana- 
dian opposition was confined to Ontario, he has declared that in a 
recent tour of the whole country he found evidence of widespread 
antagonism to the project. But The Winnipeg Free Press, the most 
powerful paper in Western Canada, sees much to commend in 
Senator Vandenberg’s proposals, and declares that they must receive 
increasing consideration as problems of foreign policy and national 
defence acquire larger prominence in discussions about Canada’s 
future policy. More surprising is the support for acceptance of 
membership forthcoming from The Montreal Star, which a few years 
ago showed greater ardour than any other Canadian paper for closer 
relations between the nations of the Commonwealth. 

Inevitably the project makes the strongest appeal to the school of 
extreme Canadian nationalists, who, if not outright opponents of 
any political solidarity for the Commonwealth, are very lukewarm 
about it. Obsessed with the illusion that Canada’s foreign policy is 
still secretly dictated by Downing Street, they think that membership 
in the Union would at least serve notice to the rest of the world that 
Canada was moving to escape from antiquated shackles of subordina- 
tion to Britain. It is also intelligible that the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Canada, which wields considerable 
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political influence, should favour the creation of a special political 
tie between Canada and such strongholds of the Roman Catholic 
faith as all the Latin-American countries, except perhaps Mexico, 
are today. But on the other hand the Leftist parties of Canada, 
who detest the Fascist-minded Perén administration in Argentina 
and see little merit in some other dictatorial régimes in Latin- 
America, want no closer connection with them than that the U.N.O. 
supplies. The Canadian Government will quite certainly be pressed 
by the Opposition to declare its attitude on the question. 


ANIMAL BREEDING 
By FRANK SYKES 

Ov the past twenty-five years great advances have been made 

in the theory and practice of feeding farm animals. Years ago 
stock were fed by rule of thumb. For instance, great weights of 
mangolds were fed to milch cows without the realisation that it was 
the water contained in the roots, rather than their feeding-value, 
which allowed cows to milk well when stall-fed and with only 
occasional access to drinking water. The right food for a fattening 
pig was considered to be barley meal, regardless of the fact that 
barley contains insufficient protein for maximum growth. Nowadays 
water is laid on to cowsheds, and the farmer aims at a balanced 
ration containing the right proportion of carbohydrates and proteins. 
Advance on these lines will continue, but the pace of the advance 
will decline as the principles of scientific nutrition come to be adopted 
by farmers in general. 

As one line of advance shows less prémise a new vista reveals 
itself in the application of the science of genetics to farm animals. 
By such means the productivity of our farm stock may be increased 
by fifty per cent. within the next twenty years. Plant-breeders have 
already made great use of this comparatively new science. Plants 
are relatively simple organisms, and Mendel with his experiments 
in breeding smooth and wrinkled peas made the early discoveries 
from vegetable life. Now we know sufficient tu apply genetics to the 
breeding of farm stock. I was brought up to believe that where 
breeding was concerned “like produced like.” If that were com- 
pletely true there could have been no improvement in our farm stock 
over the past hundred years except as a result of improved feeding. 
Selective breeding—breeding from the best—combined with im- 
proved feeding, has raised the standard, but we are arriving at a point 
beyond which selection and good feeding cannot take us much 
further. Any advance is small, and the tendency to slip back 
becomes more pronounced. 

The truth of the matter is that like produces like occasionally, 
but only occasionally, where selective breeding is practised. In 
every parent there are factors which may be hidden for several genera- 
tions, but which have a disconcerting habit of bobbing up. I can 
best illustrate my meaning by recounting the breeding history of 
a famous world-record cow. Bought in a bunch of Irish-bred 
Shorthorn heifers of undistinguished breeding, this cow was milked 
in a large bail herd for several seasons until an observant dairy- 
manager picked her as an exceptional milker. Given every chance 
she produced 4,000 gallons of milk within a single year. Mated to 
a first-class Shorthorn pedigree bull, she produced some useful 
heifers, but nothing as good as herself. Her daughters were mated 
in their turn to pedigree Shorthorn bulls, and to the surprise of 
everyone two bull calves were born showing every characteristic of 
Hereford cattle. There can be no doubt that the original record- 
breaking cow had Hereford blood in her. As a milk-producer she 
was exceptional, but as a breeder she was a failure. Hereford cattle 
are not generally heavy milkers, but by some million-to-one chance 
of the arrangement of the genes of her make-up this cow had the 
capacity and the constitution to create a world record. This arrange- 
ment had much the same chance of being repeated in her progeny, 
so that her selection as a breeder was doomed to failure. 

The aim of the commercial breeder of animals is to produce stock 
which are economical converters of animal-food into human food. 
Of recent years our pedigree-breeders have tended to aim at the 
beautiful animal. Agricultural shows have encouraged this tendency, 
and where beef animals are concerned no great harm has followed. 
An Aberdeen Angus bull which itself would make a good carcase of 
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beef is quite likely to sire good beef progeny, but a Dairy Shorthorn 
bull which could not be faulted in the show-ring is as likely as not 
to throw a proportion of daughters which are poor milkers even if 
mated to the best bulls. In farming it is the average that counts 
One or two outstanding animals in a herd will not make up for others 
which are uneconomical to keep. Even where meat-producing 
animals are concerned it is impossible to judge in the show-ring 
whether they are economical converters of food. All that is patent to 
the- judge is that, given the best of food and attention, they are 
capable of producing top-quality meat. Show beef animals are often 
fed far more milk than their dams can produce, and no count is taken 
of the cost of feeding them. Dairy cows can be judged on the 
quantity and quality of milk they give or have given, but here again 
there can be no indication as to whether they will pass on to their 
daughters their own capacity to yield milk. Because cows lose their 
good looks with age, few old cows are seen in a show-ring, so that 
there is seldom any indication that show cows have the constitution 
to reach old age and to resist disease. 

The ideal for the milch cow will vary according to climate and 
conditions, It would be useless for a Highland crofter to keep a 
potential thousand-galloner if such a cow had to forage for a living 
on the hills. In this case a cow with the ability to fend for itself 
would be of more value, even though it gave less milk. For the 
average herd in a dairying district the farmer wants a cow capable 
of producing a thousand gallons per annum with ordinary feeding 
and attention, capable of living for nine years or more, and capable 
of producing heifer calves which will be as good as their dam when 
their turn comes to run with the herd. At present a small propor- 
tion of the cows in most herds reach this standard, except that they 
do not produce their like. Where the breeding factor is concerned 
there is great uncertainty. Good cows are bred from poor dams 
and vice versa, with a result that the average production is about 
half the ideal I have mentioned, and the average life in the dairy is 
little more than two years. 

How are we to improve? The first step must be by the use of 
proven sires. These are animals which have been found by experi- 
ment to raise the performance of their daughters over and above 
that of the dams. This is not so easy as it seems. Where cattle 
are concerned a bull is five years old or more before his daughters 
have milked through their first lactation and before they give a 
certain indication of the value of their sire. Before that time dairy 
bulls are apt to be fierce and a nuisance. Even then a proven bull 
has half its useful life in front of it, and by the use of artificial 
insemination the number of its progeny can be much increased. Ali 
this is but following the lead of the racehorse-breeder. The value 
of a stallion on the turf depends to some extent on his breeding, to 
some extent on the races he won when in training, but to a greater 
extent on his success as a sire of racehorses. Well-bred mares that 
have never won races themselves have a value. If they breed 
winners their value rises proportionately. Many brilliant fillies never 
breed good progeny, whilst some mares undistinguished before they 
went to stud have bred famous racehorses and stallions whose names 
embellish the best pedigrees. ‘ 

The use of proven sires in only a start in the right direction. The 
original Shorthorn cattle and improved Leicester sheep which were 
the precursors of our modern breeds were both achieved by close 
inbreeding. That was the way that characteristics were stamped 
into those breeds. Inbreeding is a dangerous weapon except in the 
hands of the expert, but by scientific inbreeding it will be possible 
to stamp good qualities into animal families. 

Most of the maize grown in the U.S.A. in these days is produced 
from seed which has been crossed from two inbred strains. Neither 
of these strains produced by the plant-breeder is exceptionally pro- 
ductive, but if the two are grown together and the cobs of one line 
and the male tassels of the other are removed, the cross-bred seed 
produces a plant which is twenty per cent, more productive than the 
best pure-bred strains in use previously. Mr. Henry Wallace arrived 
in this country clutching a box of eggs. In certain circles he is more 
famous for his poultry than his politics. He has produced lines of 
inbred hens which are crossed for commercial purposes. The result- 
ing chickens, from what the geneticist terms homozygous parents, 
rre not exceptionally heavy layers, but each chicken will reach 4 
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high standard, and the overall average production of a flock bred in 
this manner will be higher because the genetic make-up of each is 
for practical purposes the same, and good. 

In Minnesota they have produced by inbreeding for a number 
of generations a line of pigs which will not only give good bacon 
but which will give a pound of meat for half the food that the average 
pig requires. Denmark and Holland are making great progress in 
the breeding of dairy cows on progressive lines, and we are losing 
ous former pre-eminence as the stud of the world. The Royal 
Agricultural Society played a great part in the encouragement of 
animal-breeding a hundred years ago. There is now an opportunity 
for the society to take the lead again. Much of our best breeding 
stock will not be represented at the “Royal” at Lincoln because 
all the best stock from a breeding point of view does not conform to 
present show standards. It is time for the governors of the society 
and for breed societies to ask themselves’ whether their standards 
are not out of date. 


COMMUNIST DILEMMA 


T is an interesting sign of the times that far more attention is 

paid to the activities of Communist parties throughout the world 
than to the present state of the Party inside the first Socialist State, 
the U.S.S.R. itself. This is partly due, of course, to the ingrained 
secrecy of the Russian official mind, but it is also natural that the 
world in general, in its ignorance of the nature of the Party which 
rules the Fatherland of Communism, should concentrate its attention 
on the local organisations which bear the same name and which the 
world rather naively imagines to be a true and representative part 
of a great international organisation. There can be few ruder shocks, 
as a matter of fact, than that experienced by foreign Communists of 
importance and authority in their own countries when they cross 
the lines and seek what they have been led to believe is their rightful 
place in the iron-bound ranks of the Russian Communist Party. 
The Communist cock who leaves his foreign dunghill for the 
odorous joys of a Soviet Utopia will be wise if he leaves his line of 
retreat clear. There are few sadder stories than that of the fellow- 
traveller who, on arrival for the first time in the Soviet Union, tore 
up his British passport, with awful deliberation, before the eyes of 
the only man in Russia who could give him a new one. 

The Russian Communist Party of today is a very different organisa- 
tion from the militant Social Democrats to whom Lenin gave the 
name of “Communists” in 1917. The revolutionary fire of those 
magnificent days has died to a flicker, and no adequate substitute 
has yet been found to enable the Party to cope with the moral and 
material problems which face it on the morrow of the greatest victory 
in Russian history. In retrospect, the Party leadership is bitterly 
aware that it had to invoke the two great Russian spirits of 
Nationalism and Orthodoxy to achieve victory, and if it is to reassert 
its supremacy now that the military need is past, it must provide a 
true substitute for those two ancient motive forces of Russian history. 
The conviction is steadily growin, outside the confines of the 
U.S.S.R. and despite the rigid curtain of Soviet secrecy, that the faith 
of Marx and Lenin, or as much of it as survives at the end of the 
era of Stalin, is sterile and incapable by itself of solving the 
dilemma which faces the Soviet peoples, and still less of deciding the 
future of the slave-nations which run by their chariot-wheels. 

Before considering the structure of the Russian Communist Party 
it is important to appreciate its relation to the mechanics of Soviet 
Government. From the lowest level upwards, the Party organisations 
provide the motive-power for all State activities other than those of 
a purely routine nature. In the words of Gorkin, “ The instructions 
of the Party determine the entire activity of the Soviets . . . and the 
Party ensures that the resolutions of the Soviet organisations are 
carried out without fail.” To this end the Party maintains an organisa- 
tion whose ramifications extend to every town and village throughout 
the U.S.S.R., and, by means of a system of delegates, the pyramidal 
structure reaches its apex in the All-Union Party Congress, which 
ighest executive organisation of the Party. The Statute of 
the Party lays down that a Congress shall be held every five years, 
and there is significance in the fact that this all-important detail re- 
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ceives no mention in the contemporary Soviet press, seeing that 
the last Party Congress, the 18th, was held in March, 1939. In the 
days when Russian Bolshevism was a live ideal the men who framed 
the Party Statute took care to ensure that not more than five years 
should elapse, under any circumstances, before the rank and file of 
the Party should have an opportunity of calling its leadership to 
account, and, when dissatisfied, of changing the membership of its 
Central Committee and of the Central Control Commission. It was 
perhaps as close as Russian Communists will ever get to the appli- 
cation of democratic principles to the structure of their Party, in the 
western sense of that much-abused word. The present Central Com- 
mittee has made its intentions clear enough by evoking the instru- 
ment of the “ Party-Conference,” which is convened by the Central 
Committee itself at intervals between All-Union Party Congresses to 
make decisions on questions of Party policy which have arisen since 
the previous Congress. Such conferences need not be publicised, 
and far-reaching decisions may be taken, including the removal and 
replacement of members of the Central Committee up to a maximum 
of one-fifth of the total membership of that body. Decisions reached 
at Party Conferences require confirmation by the Central Committee, 
but under the conditions obtaining in Stalinist Russia this safeguard 
loses much of its value, seeing that the Central Committee con- 
venes such conferences in the first place. 

The total membership of the All-Russian Communist party 1!s 
estimated at rather less than six million at the present day, and the 
Russian party represents by far the largest single fraction of the 
eighteen and a half millions of people throughout the world who 
subscribe openly to the Communist philosophy. In 1940 the Russian 
figure was approximately three and a half millions, and if allowance 
be made for casualties and removals it is fair to estimate that three 
million of the inhabitants of the territories now incorporated into 
the U.S.S.R. became Party members during the war years. At the 
start the onus was placed on Party members to become “ front-line 
fighters in the struggle against Fascism,” but as the struggle wore on, 
with the Russian soldier showing once again his traditional qualities 
of courage and endurance, the emphasis shifted, until the naturai 
leaders who made their way forward were enjoined in their turn to 
enter the Party, without submitting to the political check and 
counter-check which is inseparable from such entry in normal times, 
Many thousands of these new Party members commanded Russian 
soldiers in a great moment of Russian history, and many of them have 
had contact with their western allies and opportunity to compare, at 
first hand, the countries of Western Europe with the capitalistic 
purgatory of the Soviet textbooks. It is little wonder, then, that 
Stalin and his Central Committee hesitate to put their fate in the 
hands of another Party Congress, at least while the Party retains its 
wartime form, and the present campaign towards Marxist orthodoxy 
in music, literature and the arts, with the simultaneous and pro- 
gressive elimination of every western influence, is an essential pre- 
liminary to the next Party Congress, already three years overdue. In 
the twenties and thirties the process of Soviet Gleichschaltung took a 
simpler form. At Stalin’s behest the Central Committee would order 
the re-registration of all Party members, which subjected each in- 
dividual to a searching examination by the Central Control Com- 
mission, aided and supported by the Special Department of the 
NKVD, before his Party card was returned to him. The names of 
those days can still bring a thrill of horror to those who remember 
the atmosphere of a Party Purge—Andreev in the blood-bath which 
followed the death of Kirov, Shvernik in the liquidation of the trade 
union leaders, Khruschev in the Ukraine in 1937 and Voroshilov as 
he signed the death-warrants of the flower of the Red Army. 

But it is a quite new situation which confronts the same men in 
the summer of 1947. Perhaps two million Soviet citizens are outside 
the frontiers of the U.S.S.R., desertion is rife in the Soviet armies 
of occupation and the moving finger is writing new names on the 
ancient walls of the Kremlin—Kravchenko, Alexei¢v and Gousenko, 
The Party leaders are faced with two alternatives before the next 
All-Union Congress, which even they cannot postpone indefinitely. 
They must either find some means of reducing the Party numbers 
down to those on whom they can rely, as Stalin was able to rely in 
1939, and for this the traditional method of the Party purge is no 
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longer available, as it would precipitate a landslide of defection whose 
repercussions it is irfipossible to foresee ; or they must so re-educate 
the swollen Party membership in such a way as to ensure a docile 
Congress that will elect a new Central Committee according to the 
wishes ef the leaders of the old. The first is a task of great difficulty 
which will require more time than the Party leadership may be able 
to afford, while the second could certainly have been accomplished 
by the revolutionary faith which inspired Lenin. But of Lenin’s 
original Central Committee of 1917, which consisted of thirty-one 
Old Bolsheviks, only one besides Stalin remains alive, and she is a 
woman. In this process, extending over twenty years, the Russian 
Communist Party has lost something besides its founders, something 
which is irreplaceable, the very spirit of the Revolution itself. And 
Russian Communism has never needed that spirit more than in the 
dilemma in which it now finds itself. 


PAYS DE MISSION ? 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HE French Christian Workers’ Unions are now making 

history. In the recent strike in the Paris automobile factories 
they succeeded in forcing the Communist Party to change its 
policy and in embarrassing the French Government; and the 
cause of the strike was their determination to assert their cause as 
against the Communist domination of the trade unions. Thus they 
came into the news, and it looks as though they will stay there, 
for they have shown they are a force to be reckoned with. But is 
this the sort of history they really want to make? The rock from 
which they are hewn is the organisation now about ten years old 
which is known by its nickname, the Jocistes. This nickname is 
derived from the initials of the full title, Jeunesses Ouvriéres 
Chrétiennes, the Young Christian Workers, It is a movement strong 
in France and Belgium, and its two purposes are and have always 
been to carry Christian principles into industry through a genuine 
workers’ movement, and to restore the Christian faith and cul- 
ture to the great blocks of industrial workers in the cities. This 
they have not succeeded in doing, though they have struggled 
heroically. 

The failure to make any impression on the paganism of the 
French industrial worker is absolute ; and many French Christian 
thinkers are therefore struggling to find out why both the Catholic 
Church in France as a whole and its specially trained “ commandos,” 
the Jocistes, appear to be getting nowhere in this vitally important 
field. This situation it is which has caused two French priests, 
MM. H. Godin and Y. Daniel, both of whom are concernéd with 
the Jocistes and have for vears been labouring in the “ parish” of 
the French industrial worker (M. Godin has lately died), to 
sit down to think the whole matter out again from the very 
beginning. They have done it in a little book, La France Pays de 
Mission ?, which is not only of capital importance for Frenchmen 
and all students of France, but is also the best introduction to the 
problem of evangelism in the great blocks of industrial population 
almost anywhere in Europe or America that I have ever seen, It 
is to be hoped that it can be translated and published here. 


From long experience, both of the work and of the social field 
where it has to be done. the authors have exact and comprehensive 
knowledge of their material, the mind of the French industrial 
Their picture of him is gloomy. He himself and the com- 
munities which envelop his whole life are pagan. Their sentiments 
and emotional reactions are pagan. Their legal environment is 
pagan. The institutions to which they belong—cinemas, camping 
They are ignorant of right and 
wrong, and have no sense of sin. As a consequence these urban 
pagan regions are not merely without Christian culture ; they are 

thout any culture at all. The Catholic Church means nothing 

them, and the French parochial system (not quite the same thing 
the English) is not equipped, no matter how hard it tries, to 
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But a mission is properly a going out of the Church to take 
Christianity into a land where it could not possibly exist before 
because it has never been heard of. What applies to the work of 
the Church in, say, the heart of New Guinea applies now also jn 
industrial Paris or Marseilles. The first rule of missionary work 
is that the function of the mission is to plant the Church in the 
new soil; and it is the Church’s business when planted, not the 
mission’s, to save souls, Hence the true missionary always strives 
to build up a genuinely native Church, which he can only do by 
claiming for Christ the whole communal culture of the region. His 
aim is, in fact, to win the native community as such, and to baptise 
a whole culture, rather than to be content to bring into an essentially 
European Church just a few souls here and there. The mission 
creates the Church where the Church does not exist. This, say the 
authors, is the actual condition in the French cities. They are there- 
fore a missionary area in the true sense, and they can be dealt 
with only by a mission, and not by the ordinary routine methods of 
the existing French Church. That is the heart of their argument: 
and it leads them in the end to this remedy, which they print in 
italics : 

“It seems that the réle of a truly popular Catholic mission 
must be to uncover and identify (découvrir) every human 
community, and to form in each of them a Cheistian cell which 
with the help of a priest, shall form a radiant and radiating 
community, of dynamic force.” 

It is exactly the same insight which lies behind the various forms of 
the cell movement in England and America. There, too, it is realised 
that when faced by communities whose very surroundings make them 
obstinately materialist the ordinary methods of Church extension 
get nowhere. But this book, small as it is, is the most thorough 
analysis of a common European problem that I have ever seen. 

Considered as an expert account of the prevailing mind and temper 
of the communities of French industrial workers, the book explains 
much that is otherwise puzzling about current French _ history. 
When a vast section, and in modern times the most important 
section, of a nation’s population is in such a frame of mind, and 
incessantly subject to the conditioning of pagan suggestion, how is 
it possible for the affairs of the nation to flourish or for the workers 
themselves to find happiness? The only possible beneficiary is the 
Communist Party. In the circumstances, the achievement of the 
Christian Workers’ Unions in becoming a formidable riva! to the 
Communist-controlled unions is indeed remarkable. But of course it 
is not by inter-trades-union strife that paganism can be won to 
accept within Christianity a spiritual interpretation of life 


An English priest, or any English Christian, must read such a 
book with a good deal of discomfort. Wherever vast quantities of 
working men and women are gathered together in huge towns, and 
within them are virtually segregated into communities and areas 
almost wholly their own, the breeding-ground of the communal] reces- 
sion from practising Christianity through a steadily weakened 
Christian culture to materialistic paganism has been created. The 
ground has been made ready for the disease in nearly every great 
city in Europe and America. None the less, as things are at present, 
there are two points where the French analysis would not describe 
the English situation. In England the parochial system, the idea of 
the parish and its vicar at the disposal of all, means a good deal 
more than the authors say it means in France, even though in the 
matter of parish boundaries“%it has largely broken down in the cities. 
But whereas the authors’ use of the word mission suggests that m 
France the parochial system is almost completely irrelevant to any 
mission to the industrial worker, in England the parish is t only 
relevant to such a mission but essential to it. Secondly, we are not 


in England hampered at every turn and point by that terrible tradi- 
tion that every Socialist ought automatically to be an atheist, and 
that everybody who is trying to work for better social conditions 

rrayed 


must of necessity expect to find the whole body of the Church ; 
against him. We may thank God that a man cailed F. D. Maurice 


once existed, and another man called William Temple, and for 
various odd little societies like the Guild of St. Matthew and the 
Church Socialist League. 

But, with those differences, England, too, is Pays de Mission; 
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and here, too, the vital remedy of the French authors, the planting 
of a small Christian community inside a larger and relatively pagan 
one, applies ; and the beauty of this instrument is that it is so 
simple, so economical, so flexible. Such an instrument may well 
be of decisive historical importance, because it is expressly designed 
to win back from paganism thar section of society which in the 
twentieth century is of decisive historical importance. The future 
of every country in the western world today, and probably in the 
eastern world tomorrow, 1s in the hands of the urban proletariat ; 
and there is no possibility of social recovery anywhere unless the 
mass of the industrial workers are cheerfully prepared to toil and 
sweat for it. If the whole of their culture is that of pagan materialism, 
they cannot do it, and the mission of Christendom to them is an 
enterprise of world-wide significance. The importance of the work 
of MM. Godin and Daniel is that they force their readers to think 
more realistically about what this mission really is, and they clearly 
indicate where its real hope lies. It will be a pity if for lack of an 
English translation their book is read only by those who know French. 


HEALTH AND THE POLICE 


By BERNARD J. FARMER 


HE public may imagine a policeman’s job to be a healthy one. 

He works largely in the open air ; his income is sufficient for 
him to afford good meals, or as good as anyone else can get under 
rationing, and he is usually a big, strong-looking man, the uniform 
adding to this impression. But there is another side to the picture. 
Many policemen suffer from stomach troubles, uervous disorders, 
bad legs, rheumatism. In general, care of the constable, the man 
who works a beat—pounding the stones, he calls it—begins only 
after he is ill. Medical and dental services in the Police Forces are 
excellent. If a policeman has false teeth, they are noticeably good 
in fit and quality. If he gets an ulcer in his stomach—and very 
many do—he receives the best of medical attention ; and afterwards 
there are convalescent homes where everything possible is done 
to make him well. Then back to the beat he goes, and he is lucky 
if the conditions he works under don’t make him ill again. 

It has been said by serving men that night duty takes ten years 
off a man’s life. This may be true—policemen as a class do not 
seem to live very long—but night duty will always have to be a 
feature of the job, because criminals are hardly likely to be obliging 
enough to confine their activities to the day-time. Night duty 
could, however, be made much easier for the man than it is. A 
P.C. “on nights” needs his rest. Seven and a half hours’ street 
duty on a bitrer January night taxes every bit of strength that a strong 
man has in him, and when he books off at 6 a.m. he is entitled to 
have as much sleep as he requires to restore him. But what happens? 
Often he has to .go to court. He may have a couple of hours’ sleep ; 
then someone has to shout and hammer at his door to wake him 
up to get ready for a 10 a.m. sitting. If he is lucky, his case comes 
on almost at once, and he can say his piece in the witness-box and 
then go home to bed. But sometimes a summons of comparatively 
trivial nature—perhaps a pedal-cycle ridden without lights—will 
keep him hanging about in the court-room till well on in the after- 
noon; and then perhaps the defendant has weitten pleading not 
guilty, so the case must be adjourned for him to appear in person. 
Then the constable is free to go home and get what rest he can before 
parading again for night duty. 

With a charge, where a prisoner has been detained, there can be 
no delay in hearing a case; and the constable on night duty who 
gets a charge must accept “court” next day or as soon after as the 
court sits as part of the job. But surely where summonses are 
concerned the duty roster could be consulted, and they could be 
arranged for hearing when the officers in the case are on day duty. 


‘ 


Or, alternatively, the clerk of the court could arrange to take the cases 
of men on night duty first. But hitherto no one has dreamed of 
giving the constable such consideration. It has been said that the 
medical examination for entry into the Police Forces is so strict 
and the standard of physical fitness is so high that ever after the 
man is expected to stand anything. But a survey of the Police 
Forces they are today suggests no such conclusion. 
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Revolving duties cause man, of the policeman’s breakdowns in 
health. In the Metropolitan Police the twenty-four hours are 
covered by three reliefs of eight hours each, called the early turn, 
the late turn and night duty; and periodically a P.C. is switched 
from one to another. He is supposed to have a week’s early, then 
a week’s late, and so on for two months; after which he goes 
“nights ” for a whole month, which is a wise provision, for it takes 
most men a week or two to settle down to sleeping in the day-time. 
But men posted “spare”—not assigned to a definite beat—on the 
roster, which is changed every four weeks, are moved about from 
day to day, with one day early and the next late, then back to early 
again ; or late to night and back to late again. In the case of quick 
change-overs, such as late to early, a man can have only a few 
hours’ sleep before he goes on duty for another eight hours. 
Sergeants making up the daily duty-board do as they think fit, just 
taking the men as so many numbers. 


P.C.s in County Forces in which “split” duties are worked are 
worse off still. They go from the station to their homes ahd back 
again in a way which makes them feel that they are never free from 
duty, until the weekly leave-day comes round ; and then in some 
Forces a P.C. must obtain permission before he gogs out of the 
district. Shortage of men may be blamed for a lot of the changing 
and chopping about, because when a P.C. takes his weekly leave 
or annual leave or reports sick his beat must be covered by some- 
body else ; but much of it is due to pure want of thought on the 
part of those responsible for making out duties. It is a grim truth 
that in the Police Forces the personal convenience of men is not 
studied. When men are available, extra patrols are filled, some of 
them with fantastic hours like 4 p.m. to midnight. Just imagine 
what round-the-clock duties mean from a wife’s point of view. 
Often she must cook twice, one meal for herself and the children 
to suit school hours, and another when her husband comes home. 
Or she can keep his dinner hot, steaming between two plates, for 
several hours,—which will not help his digestion. 


Even if revolving duties are expertly arranged, a man 
must go nine hours or more without a meal at home. 
At present he is allowed one half-hour for refreshment 


during his period of duty. In this time he must bolt his food. 
It seems astonishing that medical officers attached to the 
Police Forces have not made their voices heard sufficiently loudly, 
alone or in concert, to get the half-hour extended to an hour. What 
other walk of life treats its rank-and-file so scurvily? In small 
stations which have no canteen the policeman must cook his meal 
as well as eat it during the half-hour, or bring sandwiches and make 
himself a cup of tea. And it should be remembered that if the 
P.C. takes two minutes over his scheduled half-hour in the station 
he may find himself “on the rattle ”—placed on a report—and be 
hauled up before the superintendent, and perhaps be fined a day’s 
pay. All this begins to mount up; and the fact emerges that the 
policeman’s job is not so healthy. But under the 1921 Pensions 
Act, which applies to the majority of men now serving, thirty years 
must be served before the full pension, two-thirds pay, is secured. 
It is true that a P.C. can retire after twenty-five years and be given 
a pension, but it will only be half-pay ; and what man will not for the 
sake of his wife and family try to soldier on for the full thirty? 
There have been cases of P.C.s with varicose veins in their legs 
like ropes struggling to carry on, not daring to “go sick” any more 
for fear of being “ cast ”—discharged before their time as unfit. 


Thirty years is too long. Men working inside the station, doing 
office hours, nine to five, can manage it, of course ; but we are not 
concerned with them. The great majority of foot-sloggers lead 
a very different life, and they cannot do thicty comfortably. Many 
can’t do it at all. A P.C.’s job is a young man’s job. Every week 
come out lists of names of those who have been cast ; and for them 
a “whip round” is made in Divisions. But-that is robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. The length of service for full pension should be 
twenty-five years. After all, the P.C. contributes week by week 
towards his pension in what are termed rateable deductions from his 
pay, so it isn’t entirely a gift. These and other matters to do with 
the health of the P.C. urgently need attention if he is to be satisfied, 
and if the needed recruits for the Forces are to be obtained. 
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MARGINAL 


1947 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HOMAS MANN-—a “ good German ” if ever there was one, and 
the greatest living master of German prose—has been passing 
through London on his way to Zurich. He has delivered a lecture 
on Nietzsche, he has attended numerous receptions, and he has 
everywhere been received with the respect that is his due. It was 
a curious experience to meet him again and to recall the afternoon, 
nearly twenty years ago, which I spent with him at Munich. Already 
at that date he was regarded as one of the greatest of living German 
writers, and one approached him with a sense of awe. He lived in 
a small modern villa, with a neat garden, and his study was lined 
with books and smelt of narcissus. It was a time when the German 
people were just beginning to recover from the horrors of inflation, 
when they were beginning even to forget their defeat in the first war 
and the humiliations of the Treaty of Versailles, and when it seemed 
as if the Weimar Republic, guided by Stresemann and assisted by a 
rich inflow of American loans, would after all be able to establish 
itself as a calm and not inefficient Social Democracy. As we talked 
there in his secluded study we did not foresee that within a year 
or two the world economic crisis would threaten Germany with a 
second inflation, and that Hitler (who at that date was wholly dis- 
credited by the part he had played in the Ludendorff putsch) would 
profit by the panic which was thereby caused to infect his com- 
patriots with his own daemonic hysteria. It seemed even at that 
date that the decay of liberal bourgeoisie, which Mann himself had 
foreshadowed in his first novel, Buddenbrooks, was not now an 
inevitable development ; and that Germany herself might settle down 
to a contented small-town existence, blessed with a modest but 
expanding economy, and enriched by a revival of music, architecture 
and poetry. We could not foresee that within a handful of months 
a wave of madness would sweep the country, that Mann himself 
would be driven into self-imposed exile, and that the whole of Europe 
would be riven by fire and slaughter. 
+ + . * 





I can still recall the quiet of that room, the clock ticking slowly, 
the scent of narcissus and the objective calm with which Thomas 
Mann discussed the world at large. The amazing success of 
Buddenbrooks, which he had written at the age of twenty, had pro- 
duced in him its own reaction. His brother Heinrich had criticised 
him for “being too mature too young”; he had thereafter turned 
his back upon popular applause, retreated to his ivory tower, and 
concentrated upon the perfecting of his own intricate style and the 
study of the relation between art and action. It seemed at that date, 
when Thomas Mann was fifty-three years of age, that fate had finally 
decided that he must henceforth eschew the dust of the arena and 
pass the rest of his life in his calm study, seeking to restore to the 
German language some at least of the native forms and tones which 
it had lost since Luther, detaching himself from all controversy that 
was not intellectual and academic, and abandoning himself wholly 
to the life of the artist. Then Hitler came. Suddenly, in his later 
middle age, the life of art was snatched from him and in its place 
there was imposed upon him the life of action. He left his study and 
his little Munich home. He went to Switzerland and thereafter to 
the United States. And from there, in fulminating words, he de- 
nounced the whole Nazi system, accused Hitler of perverting the 
true German character, and tried to convince the world of the menace 
insane, unscrupulous, and terribly dynamic force. 


underlving thi 


7 * 7 * 


I have before me a pamphlet which he wrote at Princeton in 
October, 1938, and which was published in the same year by the 
Fischer Verlag in Stockholm. In this he recalled and emphasised the 
speech which he had recently made in Madison Square Garden. “It 
s too late today,” he said in that early autumn of 1938, “for the 
British Government to save the peace. They have had opportunity 
after opportunity of doing so, but they have evaded these oOppor- 
If peace is to be saved, then it can only be saved by the 
Hitler must ¢all—that is our only hope of 


tunities 
peoples of the world 


preserving peace.” “In opposing a thing lke Hitler,” he wrote in 
his pamphlet, “a man is universally right. The road upon which, 
under his guidance, ‘history’ has entered, is so filthy, is such 
a donkey-path of lies and meanness, that no man need be ashamed 
in refusing to tread it.” Those were brave words for a German to 
utter in the year 1938, and it is not surprising that the Nazis sought 
to vent their impotent rage upon this intellectual who had dared to 
expose them. He was denounced as a traitor to his country ; his 
name was struck off thé list of German authors; his books were 
banned ; and he received from the University of Bonn a curt letter 
telling him that the honorary degree which they had conferred upon 
him must now be regarded as cancelled and that no longer must he 
add the title “ Doctor” to his name. Thomas Mann replied to this 
communication in an open letter which remains one of the most 
dignified and trenchant protests which any individual has addressed 
to tyranny. He began by pointing out that, since he already held 
honorary degrees at Yale and Harvard Universities, he had every 
right to continue to call himself, if he so desired, Doctor Mann, 
And he then proceeded for several pages to point out, in calm but 
incisive tones, that when ancient universities lost their conscience, 
then the soul of a people must decay. 


* . * * 


Throughout his life Thomas Mann has been preoccupied by two 
main themes. There is in the first place the eternal conflict between 
the man of action and-the artist, between the public arena and the 
ivory tower. There is in the second place the problem of the rela- 
tion between the individual and society. His attitude towards this 
latter problem has passed through interesting stages. As a young 
man he was influenced by the prevailing nationalism ; he regarded 
bourgeois liberalism with a detached and somewhat ironical pes- 
simism ; he did not believe that it would survive. His distrust of 
liberal institutions, during this first stage, was founded, not so much 
on disbelief in liberalism, but on a dislike of institutions. He then 
came to feel that even inefficient institutions which aimed at pre- 
serving the rights and freedom of the individual were preferable to 
the most efficient institutions under which those rights and freedoms 
were disregarded. The advent of Hitler enabled him to enforce 
this conviction in fulminating tones ; he became the most potent voice 
in German liberalism. Now that the world is riven by the two 
tremendous materialisms of the East and West one might suppose 
that Thomas Mann would have reverted to the early pessimism 
which was implied in Buddenbrooks. But this is not so. He is 
aware that we are all Socialists today and his aim is to discover 
whether Socialism can be rendered what he calls “ humanistic.” He 
believes that Great Britain and the British Commonwealth—with 
our long experience, our habits of toleration, our dislike of extremes— 
have a major and perhaps dominant part to play in this evolution. 
Even as in the nineteenth century we were able to achieve political 
liberty without revolution so also in the twentieth we may be able 
to show the world that it is possible to achieve social justice without 
reducing the individual to a soulless cog in the machine. 


* * * * 


That is not a pessimistic doctrine. It is the doctrine of a great 
humanist, who has foreseen many things that other men have failed 
to see, who has suffered much for his beliefs, and who has had the 
tragic experience of seeing his gloomiest prophecies fulfilled. When 
such a man, in the angry world that seethes around us, can still 
prophesy a lightening of our darkness, can assign to the people of 
this country the renewed responsibility of setting an example, one 
feels that the harsh fortunes of bis later years have cleansed him of 
all irony, have enabled him to bring hope and energy to spirits 
less lucid and less courageous than his own. When twenty years 
ago in Munich I spoke with Thomas Mann I was talking to a man 
of letters living in retirement ; this week I was talking to a humanist 
who refuses to surrender. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” Adapted by Ronald Gow. (Piccadilly.) 


LITERARY men are apt to wince when they see some immortal novel 
reissued in a gaudy dust-wrapper on which appears the legend “ The 
Book of the Film”; to put the horse so pointedly behind the cart 
implies, they feel, a certain disrespect for the masterpiece concerned. 
Their susceptibilities ought, conversely, to be soothed when the 
theatre offers them something of which the main raison d’étre is that 
it is “The Play of the Book.” Yet fiction changed—or as we should 
say nowadays reconstituted—into drama is not very often an un- 
qualified success. It is perhaps fair to say that as a general rule it 
is only the second-rate books that make first-rate plays (like Buildog 
Drummond and The Constant Nymph), and that the riches and 
depths of your real dyed-in-the-wool masterpiece rarely survive the 
necessarily Procrustean technique of the dramatist. 

It is reasonably certain that if Thomas Hardy had not written a 
novel called Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and if that novel had not 
achieved great fame, no one—or anyhow no playwright of Mr. Gow’s 
experience—would have written the cramped and arbitrary melo- 
drama now to be seen at the Piccadilly Theatre. Mr. Gow’s drama- 
tisation is skilful and the production has its powerful moments ; but 
the components do not add up to a good play. 

We are, however, given the chance of seeing Miss Wendy Hiller 
as Tess, and it is a chance weil worth taking. Great force and 
sincerity go to her playing of the part and we feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that we are seeing Tess as Hardy meant us to see her. Mr. Hugh 
Burden’s Angel Clare did not, and perhaps could not, altogether 
escape a charge of priggishness, Mr. Henry Mollison’s Alec 
D’Urberville bounded with unregenerate zest and Miss Jane Wenham 
showed promise as one of Tess’s sisters. The production by Messrs. 
Hunt and Macowan was imaginative and sound and the lighting 
deserves a special word of praise. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 

“Take My Life” (Odeon, Leicester Square)——‘t Duel in the Sun” 
Carlton 

Two weeks ago I had hard things to say about films which can find 
no better story subject than death or murder. I still insist there are 
better subjects, but Take My Life, in the scope of a murder thriller, 
tries t0 say something about life, about people rather than corpses, 
and so contrives to be endearing. An opera singer’s husband is on 
trial—charged with murdering a former lover. The wife takes time 
off from opera to turn sleuth, searching for some way round the 
damning circumstantial evidence against her husband. She has 
nothing to go upon but the conviction that people’s lives, when they 
do meet, become intertwined. Obviously the real killer had to do 
with the murdered girl; therefore there must be a connection ; it 
must be possible to find it if one searches hard enough. The links 
in the chase are ingeniously contrived, while the locale of the drama 
is pleasantly British ; a night-train journey takes us beyond the 
confines of stuffy London to Scotland, It is here in the North, at a 
small school, deserted for the holidays, that imagination is allowed 
free play in a novel setting. 

Yet this film is unsatisfying, because it promises much. One 
expects of Ronald Neame, with a distinguished film photographer’s 
career behind him, certainty of touch on the technical side ; that we 
get. He knows just how to make his picture and sound—the raw 
technics of the art—tell a good story well. But he seems too often 
to rely on these mere instruments to mirror personality. At the 
oddest moments, within a setting which is perfectly feasible as a 
human situation, the people are allowed to “go wrong.” Greta 
Gynt (the wife who turns detective) has to get a picture of = school 
group from the local photographic studio: place, Scotland ; time, 
Sunday evening late. She knocks agitatedly at the door, and imperi- 
ously offers the dealer money for the photograph she wants. As 
anyone could have foretold, the little man invokes the sabbath, and 
it is patent that wild horses would not induce him to oblige her. He 
is the type who would have refused even the most winning of 
womanly wiles, yet one cannot see why this opera star sleuth, with 
ier charmingly practical turn of mind, should not have been directed 
to do the natural thing—and use her freely available charms on the 
little Scotsman. This typifies the faults of a very creditable film ; 
the direction and acting go through weak patches, though the general 
inspiration is sound. Perhaps Greta Gynt’s own performance is 
cryptically in tune with this ; it seems often as if she has much more 
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capacity for acting out of the deep stuff in a situation than she allows 
to show. 
* * . o 


What a delight it is to see something good, but with little streaks 
of uncertainty, odd roughnesses which, by reason of the goodness of 
the overall conception, one doesn’t quite believe even as one sees 
them! Something which will develop and grow stronger. And how 
dreary to see something so absolutely certain of itself that it has the 
inspiration of a sucked orange. Duel in the Sun is a story of the 
good old days of the Wild West, done up in Technicolor for 
juveniles. I’m addicted to some of the Hollywood fare for juveniles; 
it can be a gay, circus-hearted, light-headed escape, and those who 
like their wild-west stories are welcome to them, But I’m hanged 
if I can see why this kind of thing should be dressed up, with a por- 
tentous commentary spoken with no pictures at the opening, as if 
we are going to be told a fable which holds the secret of life. 

GEOFFREY BELL. 


MUSIC 


On May 21st the Bach Choir and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques, celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Brahms by giving a concert devoted 
entirely to his music. The German Requiem and the violin concerto 
were the main works performed. It is misleading to curtail, as is 
usually done now, the title of the German Requiem, for, as Dr. 
Ernest Walker has pointed out, it was Brahms’s intention to break 
away from all ecclesiastical associations and the German Requiem is 
no more a requiem than Delius’s Mass of Life is a mass. The com- 
poser chose his own text, and categorically refused to include or add 
any dogmatically Christian element. Dr. Walker, with agnostic 
passion, even goes so far as to call the work “a herald of revolt” in 
the late ’sixties. However that may be, the tone of the work is one 
of philosophical reflection, sombre for the most part but interrupted 
by a passionate plea (“ Lord, make me to know the measure of my 
days”) and a promise of comfort (“ Ye now are sorrowful”) which 
are inexplicable in an agnostic, and seem to argue at least 
a theistic belief. It is just possible to maintain that the com- 
parative poverty, the suave, rather Mendelssohnian convention of the 
favourite, “ How lovely is Thy dwelling place” is a circumstantial 
proof of his doubts of a future life, though (on the same level of 
evidence) Brahms did say to Debussy that he hoped to meet the 
composer of Carmen “in a better world.” 

In any case the parts of the work which obviously inspired the 
composer with the most passionate conviction are the negative—those 
dealing with the frailty and transience of human existence and the 
vision of death as a release and a repose. It is only possible to speak 
of the “ Protestant-Bachish ” quality of the work in the sense that 
Brahms’s text represents a further step in the process of negation, 
another milestone on the road from Catholicism to agnosticism in 
which orthodox Protestantism represents the first stage. The 
Protestant believes much less about the future life, confesses himself 
more agnostic, than the Catholic, though he may believe in the 
reality of that life with complete conviction. Brahms believes less 
than the orthodox Protestant (how much less, for example, than 
Bach!), and so it is not surprising to find the temperature and the 
colour-scheme of the German Requiem low. Belief generates 
warmth and suggests colour, whether it is the belief of a Catholic or 
a Communist. Agnosticism is the coolest of states of mind, and 
Brahms is at his most passionate when proclaiming that all flesh is 
as grass, a fact which must impress believer and unbeliever alike 
but naturally impresses the unbeliever more. 

“he violin concerto was played by Max Rostal, a fine player and, 
with a single reservation, a good artist. His abuse of portamento— 
or in the vulgar tongue his tendency to “ scoop ”—again and again 
spoiled a phrase and transported me forcibly from the concert-hall 
to the restaurant. The first is to me the finest movement of the 
concerto, though the amateur of the very sweet wine may well prefer 
the slow movement. The last is frankly one of Brahms's less suc- 
cessful hongroiseries, and what that means was explained to me by 
my Hungarian companion in no uncertain terms. 

I have not space to deal with Jennie Tourel’s first concert at the 
Albert Hall on May 25th, but I shall hope to deal in full with her 
recital at Covent Garden on June 22nd, which no lover of a beautiful 
voice and beautiful singing should miss. MARTIN COOPER. 
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Ir has been said before that Ben Nicholson’s sterilised and hygienic 
theorems echo in some measure the exquisite felicities of his father. 
I do not think that he has sprung any surprises on us in his new 
show at the Lefevre Gallery. For his uncompromising integrity I 
am lost in admiration ; for the impeccable taste he invariably displays 
I am duly grateful; but before his relentlessly cold and austere 
intellectuality—a culmination in the planning of static relationships— 
I find myself intimidated and a little lonely. To some extent every 
painter believes in the transcendental quality of his work, but it is 
difficult to see how much more Mr. Nicholson’s geometry could be 
purified without its autonomous existence being threatened, or, as 
Mr. Reginald Brill has put it, “emptying away the baby with the 
bath water.” After prolonged contemplation of one of his ruler- 
and-compass decorations I want to cry out for some spark of 
humanity, some warmth of emotion or at least some suggestion of 
movement, energy and vitality. For this reason I am much happier 
with his landscape and “ subject” compositions, some of his early 
work conceived in post-Cubist idiom and his more gaily-coloured 
pictures. If I wish that Mr. Nicholson had turned his talents 
more purposefully in this direction, however, I must not deny him 
little masterpieces of perfection in his own more limited field. 


* * . 


The opposite pole to this rarified painting is represented, I sup- 
pose, by someone like Jack Yeats, passionate, humanist and 
undisciplined. A tinge of his feeling for life may be detected in the 
work of his young compatriot, Louis Le Brocquy, whose watercolours 
of Irish tinkers are on view at Messrs. Gimpel Fils. The fierce and 
feckless tinker, one gathers, has for him a symbolic quality as repre- 
senting one of the last free and uninhibited groups of the Western 
world still outside the drag-net of so-called civilisation. Their 
esoteric mysteries hinting at strange knowledge, their pride, their 
humour, their crafty, crazy innocence he has caught in some measure 
with a freedom of expression matching their own, though tempered 
with a sophistication learnt in France. The resultant alloy is tricky 
and not entirely satisfactory. Le Brocquy’s use of a system of 
fractured planes, left over from Cubism—a system essentially classic 
and architectural—does not, in these watercolours seem to relate to 
his desire for a romantic evocation of mood, with the result that they 
often seem restless and mannered. His oils, however, seem to be 
more fully considered and integrated—the work entitled The Con- 
demned Man is admirable—and I hope we may see more of them at 
an early date. 

* * . * 


The London Group exhibition at the R.B.A. Galleries, like any 
other large mixed show of contemporary work, defies detailed 
analysis. As the only remaining exhibiting society which does not 
suffer from hardening of the spiritual arteries, however, it most 
certainly deserves attention. Here, in harness if not always pulling 
in the same direction, may be found more serious British artists 
under one roof than in any other similar show. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


DREAMS 


In dreams we cast our fetters, freely range, 
escape the insistent ticking and the change 

that disappoints and violates our nature 

forced in the mask of conscience-moulded feature, 
So we leap gates of syllogistic reason, 

the one, two, three—the sequence of the season. 
For human mind is not of such compound, 

and time, if not unknown, is not the wound 
timepiece but rather time disrupted 

by shock, the current varied, interrupted. ... 


Here dead and living mix, we hear their message 
(thus far immortal), glimpse the projected image, 
find our false selves revealed or newly stated, 
explore discarded moments or the awaited 

that plague or thrill, and sometimes catch the warning 
of friendly shadows not dispelled by morning, 

or see perhaps among grey tones of night 

a mad charade—vet strangely apposite— 

shaped to a pattern which our memory haunting 
betrays the secret wakeful life was wanting. 


W. J. STRACHAN. 


1947 
ON THE AIR 


No regular listener to B.B.C. programmes can have failed to notice 
the paucity of original features and plays. There is, it seems, a 
serious shortage of script-writers—or, at any rate, of writers willing 
to concern themselves with the broadcasting medium. In an article 
headed Scripts Wanted! in the recently-published B.B.C. Year Book 
for 1947 (an excellent half-crown’s worth, by the way), Mr. Louis 
MacNeice goes so far as to say that “unless it can get scripts from 
outside its own staff, the Third Programme may run dry in features 
and probably in drama.” “This,” he adds, rather inadequately, 
“would be a great pity.” It would, in fact, be a tragedy for listeners 
and a sad reflection upon the present generation of writers. Mr. 
MacNeice attributes the unwillingness of authors to write for radio 
to two factors: ignorance and snobbery. He might have added a 
third: the attitude which the B.B.C. has too often taken towards 
outside writers in the past. There has unquestionably been a certain 
amount of cliquism and exclusiveness on the programme side of the 
organisation. But Mr. MacNeice makes it clear that henceforward 
outside writers with something to say will be welcomed with open 
arms. “The B.B.C. is offering more scope—and more money.” One 
hopes that his cri du coeur will meet with an adequate response. 
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“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” said Browning, which 
may be a good principle for the conduct of life but hardly leads to 
the production of successful works of art. Conception certainly out- 
runs execution in Emperor and Galilean, Ibsen’s enormous double 
drama on the rise and fall of Julian the Apostate, which was the sub- 
ject of an International Drama feature in the Third Programme last 
week. Ibsen was living in Germany when he wrote it, and was 
obviously under the influence of the characteristic German en- 
thusiasm for the kolossal, with its concomitant weaknesses of incoher- 
ence, empty rhetoric and lack of dramatic conviction. The task of 
telescoping the ten acts of Ibsen’s “ splendid failure” into an hour 
of programme-time was skilfully done, with the help of an admirable 
commentary written by J. C. Trewin ; and on the whole we were 
given a very fair conspectus of this huge and inchoate work. There 
were moments of genuine impressiveness, but much of the dialogue 
is, of course, nothing but loud-mouthed bombast—a complete anti- 
thesis to the spare, pregnant style of Ibsen’s later masterpieces. Allan 
McClelland, Ernest Milton and the rest of an accomplished com- 
pany battled nobly against overwhelming odds, but they could not 
persuade us that it was anything but unnatural and unconvincing. 
Nevertheless, we owe to Mary Hope Allen, the producer, and her 
collaborators one of the most interesting programmes of the week. 


* * * * 


Radio would seem to offer exceptional.opportunities for burlesque 
and parody, but we hear little in this genre and very little indeed 
that displays any evidence of real wit and artistry. Take, for instance, 
Grand Uproar, a skit on Wagnerian opera which was performed in 
the Home Service last week. It was sadly heavy-handed. The 
libretto, by Henrik Ege, had its points, but they were mostly rather 
blunt. The “running commentary,” spoken by Kenneth Horne, 
was crude and unsubtle, employing the bludgeon rather than the 
rapier. But the weakest part of the whole affair, to my mind, was 
the musical score by Frederick Curzon. It does not seem to me either 
funny or clever to take snippets of well-known tunes from Wagner's 
operas, to dress them up a little differently and to set them to sup- 
posedly humorous doggerel. For one thing, it is a great deal 100 
easy. It is the sort of thing that third-rate entertainers at the piano 
do when they announce that they will play Pop Goes the Weasel in 
the style of Rachmaninov, and then proceed to combine it with the 
best-known bits of the Prelude in C sharp minor—a proceeding just 
about as effective as dressing up a congenital idiot in the robes of a 
Doctor of Divinity and then announcing that he has thereby become 
a paragon of learning. The essence of parody is to assimilate the 
style of the original and to apply it to incongruous material ; nothing 
of the sort was attempted here. The best thing about it was Horace 
Percival’s performance as a Wagnerian tenor of markedly inadequate 
vocal endowment. L. C. LLoyp. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 
A NEW WAY WITH LAWS 


Sir,—In your issue of May 16th, Mr. R. S. Jenkinson asks if there 
js any precedent for the public decision that we, normally law-abiding 
citizens, are going to ignore a stupid law. I do not know if there are 
any precedents, but there is a very simpl¢ explanation. In the bad old 
days before the war laws were created after a most thorough scruuny, 
both in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords, and having 
been created remained immutable except by the same process. In these 
enlightened days, when a new Britain is being created, that cumbersome 
old system is rapidly falling into disuse. Complicated Bills are passed 
with little and in some cases no discussion through the House of 
Commons. The House of Lords cannot, without throwing the whole 
life of the community into confusion, reject them. Many of these Acts 
of Parliament give powers to a single man not only to create new laws 
of his own, but to change existing laws and to act as prosecutor, judge 
and jury all rolled into one. These powers are exercised by Ministers, 
sometimes actually, sometimes only nominally ; in fact, it is probably 
the case that many of our existing laws have been devised, drafted and 
put into operation by individual members of the Civil Service. 

It is only human nature if citizens regard laws made in this fashion, 
sometimes by men whose utterances give the impression of instability of 
character, of prejudice, of obstinacy and of small understanding, with a 
disrespect which was not accorded to laws created by Parliament and 
administered by the Judiciary. We have set up a series of petty dictators, 
und the public, although it is probably unaware of it, owes a very great 
debt to a small group of Members of Parliament, known as_ the 
“ABB's.” who have set their faces against this practice, known as 
“delegated legislation,” which is rapidly bringing the whole law into 
disrepute. These*° Members do their best to bring to public notice the 
ibsurdities and the dangers attendant upon the drift towards totalitarian- 
ism which is evident in the present procedure, and are entitled to every 
support. While, therefore. it may not be proper to incite persons to 
ignore the law, once created, it is the duty of every citizen to protest 
yainst and to put every hindrance in the way of the continued creation 
of laws made under this process—Yours faithfully, W. A. WELLS. 

33 Wood Vale, S.E. 23. 


BRITAIN AND POLAND 


Sirn—With the new approach to the Warsaw administration by the 
British Government, would it not be useful to draw the attention of 
the British public to the fact that about 50,000 officers and men of the 
former Home Army in Poland have been deported by the N.K.V.D. to 
Russia and that nothing more has been heard of them? They belong 
to those units of the Home Army which, in obedience to instructions 
from London, fought against the withdrawing German armies in the 
Eastern provinces of Poland in 1944, and which, also in obedience to 
inst-uctions from London, went forward to meet the approaching Soviet 
Army, declaring their loyalty to it as allies and their willingness to co- 
operate in the common struggle against the Germans. Among the 
prisoners still in Russia there ere the Town Major of Wilna and his 
deputy ; the C.O. of the 9th Division of the Home Army ; the C.O. of 
the area of Lublin ; the Chief of Staff of the 27th Home Army Division ; 
the G.C.O. of the 3rd Home Army Division, and the C.O. of the area 
of Lwow. In addition to these, there are members of the Polish Under- 
ground Government who, after operating throughout the war in Poland, 
were sentenced by the Soviet authorities at Moscow in the famous; trial 
of the sixteen Polish leaders. Is it asking too much to suggest that 
the fate of these most faithful allies of the democratic Powers should 
be investigated by the American and British Governments before the 
new approach, brought by Mr. Bevin from Moscow, is put into opera- 
tion?—Yours faithfully, Z. NAGORSKI. 
43 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


REALITIES IN GERMANY 


Sir,—I would like to thank vou for your valuable article on Hunger in 
Unless it is more fully realised that hunger is “at the root 
of almost all Germany’s present ills” our policies are bound to fail. 
German workers, as you so clearly state, cannot do adequate work nor 
produce the goods so badly needed to pay for imported food and to 
induce the farmer to sell rather than to hoard his food. Such goods— 
one may add—are also a desperate domestic need. At the same time, you 
approve the admonitions of Sir Sholto Douglas and General Clay in 
calling on workers to give up protest strikes, to exert themselves and 
not to take the efforts of the A'l'es to feed them for granted. The 
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military governors did, in fact, deprecate “grumbling and apathy” in 
rather strong terms. They recommended “the brave acceptance of 
responsibilities, hard work and courage,” and urged German leaders and 
officials to “ face realities.” 

But is it really the Germans, or the Germans alone, who fail to “ face 
realities”? Whatever their faults, the German people are at any rate 
famous for hard work and the will to “exert themselves.” Why, then, 
their present unnatural apathy? Clearly it is the result not only of 
malnutrition, but of frustration and despair. Why add to their bitter- 
ness? Hundreds of thousands ef German workers have been thrown 
into idieness by Allied action in dismantling their much-needed facteries 
or causing them to close down for lack of the fuel which it was the 
policy of the Allies to export. In their efforts to help themselves German 
factory-owners and business men have found themselves up against 
embargoes at every turn, many of them unintelligitle and therefore also 
unforseeable. Desperately-needed building has been frustrated for lack 
of the materials which German industry was ready and able to produce. 
The Allies have deprived Germany of her rich granaries in the East, 
thereby creating an almost insoluble food problem in the West. German 
soil in the West, however, could now be providing far more food had 
existing factories for fertilisers, tractors and other agricultural necessities 
been allowed to function. Output would have been greater, and therefore 
also the farmers would have been under less temptation to hoard it. Let 
us all face realities! It is calories and not admonishment that the 
German worker requires.—Yours, &c., Dorotuy F. Buxton. 

Whingate, Peaslake, nr. Guildford, Surrey. 


BUREAUCRACY AND BANKSIDE 


Sir—In The Spectator of May 9th Janus refers to the Government’s 
decision to proceed with the building of a power station on Bankside 
as an issue between democracy and bureaucracy ; and, in his admirable 
letter to The Times on the same subject (2/5/47), Mr. Joseph Binns ends 
with these words, “ Heaven help our plans for a new London if we let 
them get away with this one.” Mr. Binns is right. This is a test case. 
If Mr. Silkin is allowed to get his way, what is to prevent Government 
offices from being built in Abingdon Street as foreshadowed by the Dean 
of Westminster? If this is permitted, the fact that there are those in 
Parliament who consider “all talk of amenities to be balderdash” will 
mean that no lovely or precious building is safe, and many will risk 
sharing the fate of Waterloo Bridge, the Adelphi Terrace, Regent Street, 
the City churches and a host of other irreplaceable buildings. If amenities 
mean nothing to these persons, what about good hard cash? Will not 
oversea visitors, especially Americans, decide to spend their money in 
France and other Continental cities where the “invisible assets” of 
beautiful buildings and lovely vistas are appreciated, rather than in Britain 
where it would seem they are not? 

One of the most disquieting aspects of the question is that the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning is reported to have said during the debate 
that a lot of hysterical talk had taken place and that the House and the 
country as a whole were in favour of his decision. To put it mildly, this 
statement is inaccurate. On ne other similar occasion that one can 
remember have the experts, councils, societies, architects (with the notable 
exception of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott) and planners been so completely 
of one mind. We trust, therefore, that the London County Council, the 
Southwark Council, the City Corporation, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Authorities of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the great town-planners, 
the Press and Parliament will help us ordinary people in our efforts to 
refuse to allow the bureaucrats to win the day. We beg them to continue 
to press, in public and in private, for the rescinding of this distressing 
decision.—I am, &c., M. A. BLUNDELL. 

33 Maunsel Street, S.W. 1. 


THE BEST IN EDUCATION 


S1rr,—Mr. Hunt's figures show that barely one-third of the open scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge colleges in 1946-47 were won by boys 
in schools maintained or aided by Local Education Authorities. But, 
according to the Barlow Report on Scientific Man-Power, four-fifths of 
the ablest boys in this country pass into these schools from the primary 
schools. What happens then? Mr. Hunt's letter gives the chief reasons 
why these boys don’t go on to win four-fifths, instead of only one-third, 
of the open scholarships. While, however, he recognises the danger to 
the schools (of lower standards in L.E.A.s’ grammar schools) and the 
unfairness to the boys (who, at the right schools, would win their way 
to the university) he does not mention the harm done to the nation and 
to mankind by this neglect of perhaps half our best brains. My remedy 
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for this neglect would not be to improve all the L.E.A.s’ grammar schools, 
either absolutely or relatively to their modern and technical secondary 
schools, but (as you allowed me to suggest in The Spectator of April 18th) 
to transfer the ablest 5 per cent. of the age group at the age of 13+ from 
ordinary secondary schools te higher secondary schools where the education 
would cost more to provide, where the Burnham scale of salaries would 
not apply, and where those pupils who want it would get almost as good 
a preparation for the university as at Rugby or at the Manchester Grammar 
School.—Yours, &&« MAXWELL GARNETT. 
Sea View, Isle of Wight 


THE PSYCHIC IN MIRACLES 


Sir.—I have just finished reading with much interest and admiration 
The Rise of Christianity, by Bishop Barnes, which was recently reviewed 
n The Spectator by Canon Raven. To my mind, the Bishop, by his 
omewhat peremptory dismissal of anything in the nature of the 
miraculous, leaves the reader with an unnecessary sense of negation. 
Might not the.key to both Old and New Testament “ miracles” lie 
within the realm of the psychical? To anyone who has made any 
attempt with an unbiassed mind to study the vast amount of literature 
relating to psychical research and psychical phenomena, the conclusion 
ind His Disciples possessed great psychic gifts, which 
seems inescapable.—Yours 


R. L. VERNON 


that Our Lord 
to the uninitiated appeared a: 
faithfully, 

Haughton, Neen Sollars, Shropshire, 
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Sirn.—The touring seison is 
holiday-makers, I feel that a disturbing circumstance 
publicity. All hotels belonging to Trust Houses, I imited, show a notice 
reading: “A charge for service is made by the company and included 
in the bills which it renders.” The notice does not, however, reveal the 
fact that. since February of this year, the 10 per cent. “ service charge 

that used to be distributed by the resident manager among the staff 
some 


upon us, 


has been diverted into the company’s own coffers. It is true that 
adjustment of staff wages was made when that change took place, but 
careful inquiry shows that the increase in wage does not balance this loss 
of official gratuity 

The majority of tourists, who dislike the tipping system and therefore 
charge, still assume that that money goes to 
Managers are not supposed to reveal the fact 
This increase is most 


welcomed the 16 per cent 
the staff who served them 
that actually the money now goes elsewhere 
unreasonable. A case I investigated shows that the increase on pre-war 
until last year, when it went up by 20 per cent. 
(on the new charge Since February, 10 per cent. has been added even 
to that charge—a total of 60 per cent. on pre-war tariff. If Trust Houses, 
Limited, consider that such an increase is permissible, well and good ; 
but surely they are in duty beund to make it clear in all their hotels that 
that final 10 per cent. goes into their own pockets and not into those of 
the staff—I am, Sir, yours, &c, Garry Hoce 
Author's Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 


tariff was 25 per cent 


THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 


Sir.—Unless the servants who perform the necessary labours inform 
their superiors whence comes what they see before them, their immediate 
knowledge is apt to be scant Bishop Neill is evidently under a 
wrong impression about the obedience of the clergy to authorised varia- 
tions from the 1662 Prayer Book. On good authority, one of the servants 
assures his Lordship that ninety-two other priests in 1942 used the 
entire canon of 1928, including two bishops, three cathedrals, and were 
representative of nineteen dioceses. India, I believe, use it, and 
Gibraltar. Thus the statement that not more than a dozen churches in 
England use the Book is shown to have no foundation, and the obedience 
of clergy to their vows or promices is shown also to be substantial. It 
is Most necessary to the conversion of England that there should be truth 
t the base of things; and obedience to the decisions of Convocation 
and the Church Assembly plus the bishops is no bad way of ensuring 
that desirable result.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Waterton, Angmering, Sussex GEORGE GORDON. 


HITLER ON INDIA 


SIR,—It is interesting to read today some words from Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
“I remember well the childish and incomprehensible hopes which 

arose suddenly in nationalist circles in the years 1920-21 to the 
effect that England was just nearing its downfall in India. . . . A 
few Asiatic mountebanks succeeded in inspiring otherwise 
quite reasonable people with the fixed notion that the British World 
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30; 


Empire, which had its pivot in India, was just about to collapse 
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there. It is right down puerile to suppose that in England 
itself the importance of India for the British Empire was not 
adequately appreciated by those who had the direction of British 
history in their hands. And it is a proof of having learned nothing 
from the world war, and of thoroughly misunderstanding or knowing 
nothing about Anglo-Saxon determination, when they imagine that 
England could lose India without having put forth the last ounce 
of her strength in the struggle to hold it England will never 
lose India unless she admits racial disruption in the machinery of 
her administration or unless she is overcome by the sword 
of some powerful enemy. But Indian risings will never bring this 
about. We Germans have had sufficient experience to know how 
hard it is to coerce England.’ 
Yours, &c ; 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


BLOOD MONEY 


CHARLES H. J. Huu. 


Sir,—The Director of Foreign Affairs” of the im magazine 
Newsweek is concerned in a recent issue about the hostility of 





British public opinion against America. He does not ask why this 
unfavourable trend is developing (it only exists in the New Statesman 
and Nation school of thought, in any case), but as The Spectator is read 
in America, will you permit me, Sir, to inform him that the disgraceful 
ction of certain powerful United States newspapers in printing full- 
page advertisements, written *y a notorious Hollywood Jew, inciting 
further acts of terrorism by Jewish thugs in Palestine has aroused feel- 
ings of the deepest resentment in this country? The same papers, in- 
cluding the New York Times, are now publishing full-page advertise- 
ments decrying our the Sudan Meanwhile, we read of 
twenty-four white Americans being declared innocent of the loathsome 


policy in 


charge of lynching a negro—even though the prosecuting counsel had 
obtained signed confessions from the majority of the prisoners!—I am, 
&c., SYDNEY HOoRrLER. 


I's nro k, Bude x 


THE B.B.C. AND BULL-FIGHTS 


Sir,—How comes it that the B.B.C. thinks fit to broadcast (see Radi 

Times of May 24th) a running commentary on a bull-fight—a sport illegal 

in this country? They will have to do some clearer thinking when the 

question of televising cock-fights or bull-fights from abroad crops up 

I wish to protest emphatically against this policy and against this part 

of Edward Ward’s broadcast.—Yours, &c., Howarp BLIss 
31 Collingham Road, Earl's Court, S.W. s. 


BOOKS FOR GERMANY 


S$1rR,—Alan Ross in his article Books in Germany speaks of “ the throwing 
open of the gates to European influences” as being accon plished in 
Germany at present by the translation of many well-known foreign books 
into German. This, under present conditions, can hardly be called “an 
open gate”; it is, at best, a swing-door, heavily braked. For lack of 
paper these translations are published in very small editions (considering 
the vast demand), and for lack of currency—for buying copyrights—only 
a few titles are actually acquired. To reach a wide public, “ European 
influences,” as far as they originate from England, need not be squeezed 
through these bottle-necks. Many tens of thqusands of Germans in the 
British zone, from all walks of life, read English well. There is, conse- 
quently, a very great and almost desperate demand for English books, 
classic and contemporary—and one way to satisfy this demand is to open 
“English sections” in the public libraries of the main urban centres of 
the zone. 

The “ Agency for Intellectual Relief in Germany,” under the patronage 
of Cardinal Griffin, the Bishop of Chichester and the Master of Balliol, 
are actually doing this. Their work has the full approval and support 
of the Control Commission. For success, they depend on the generosity 
of the public. Both money and books are needed—/5,000 for the first 
year and as many books as possible. The Agency’s libraries are run by 
the Germans themselves, who will also select new titles. A first selected 
list of titles, based on suggestions from German readers, and covering 
the last ten years, has been prepared, and will be sent to anyone who 
writes to the A.I.R.G., Room 12, Foreign Office, Norfolk House, St. Tames’s 
Square, S.W.1. Contributions in kind will be used chiefly to provide 
a first stock for new libraries, while the money will be needed to keep 
up supplies and to fill in gaps. Cheques should be made payable to the 
Hon. Treasurer, C. P. Kininmonth, 4 Chapel Row, Wheeler End, High 
Wycombe. For obvious reasons, the number of reader-members for these 
“English sections” must not exceed half the total number of books 
available in the section. This means that for every two books from the 
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jist that are sent to the Agency, one more German can be admitted to the 
use of the whole range of books made available in the section. Surely, 
Sir, there could hardly be a greater encouragement to generosity than 
this felicitous proportion between one man’s. sacrifice and another man’s 
gain?—Yours faithfully, ERICH M. VERMEHREN 
General Secretary, Agency for Intellectual Relief in Germany). 
Worth Priory, Crawley, Sussex. 


STRANGLEHOLD ON SPORT 


t not high time some public protest were made against 
Recently, both football and dog- 


Sir,—Is 
bureaucratic interference with sport? 


racing have, by Government order, been confined to Saturdays. The 
pony-racing course at Northolt was compulsorily acquired for housing, 
and now reads that the Walthamstow Borough Council wish to deal 
similar with their dog-racing stadium. There is no venue in: this 
ountry for motor racing. If no voice is heard in protest, one may well 
yonder how long it will be before we are affronted with “ pre-fabs ” 
n the wicket at Lord’s or the pitch at Twickenham.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfu ALAN S. WHIDDINGTON. 


Park Road, Teddington. 


JUNGLE ENGLISH 
Sirr.—Tungle English is by no means a monopoly of the English. It is 
I take the following, at random and as a specimen 


Geldeston, Udney 


iso international 


of the whole, from the draft Charter of the International Trade and 
Employment Organisation, now being debated at the European Head- 
juarters of the United Nations at Geneva 


“A system of the stabilisation of the domestic price or of returns 
to domestic producers of a primary product, which results over a 
period in the sale of the product for export at a price lower than 
the comparable price charged for the like product to buyers in the 
domestic market may be determined not to involve a subsidy on 
exportation under the terms of paragraph 2 of this Article if it has 
also resulted over a period in the sale of the product for export at a 
price higher than the comparable price charged for the like product 
to domestic buyers, and if the system is so operated, either because 
of the effective limitation of production or otherwise, as not to 
stimulate exports unduly or otherwise seriously prejudice the interests 
of other members.” 

I think I know what I think it means, but I am still not sure that it is 
what the drafter thinks it means.—Yours faithfully, H. G. DANIELS. 


45 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne. 


BAPTISM OF FIRE 


Sir.—I read with interest Janus’s remarks on the training of the French 
conscript. Now that National Service in this country is to be cut from 
eighteen to twelve months, may I express the hope that, as in France, 
time and ammunition will still be found to give every man at least one 
opportunity of experiencing small arms, mortar and artillery fire? Many 
of us who in May, 1940, suddenly found ourselves under heavy fire for 
the first time, without previous training and without the more gradual 
ndoctrination of trench warfare, found our abrupt baptism of fire: ex- 
tremely frightening, not to say paralysing. Had we previously learned 
that loud bangs and whining bullets are frequently more noisy than 

we should have behaved, if not with equan:mity, at least with 
convincing show of bravery, and the temptation to withdraw 
* would have been easier 

PETER HADLEY. 


dangerou 
a more 
prematurely to “ previously prepared positions’ 
to resist—Yours, &c., 


Garden Cottage, Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


In the villages no worker is so popular or does more good than the village 
nurse. She is at hand—and great is juxtaposition—always ready to give 
her most efficient help to anyone in need. So much is she appreciated 
that the poorest actually rejoice to pay subscriptions, and a good many 
residents give more than they need. Under new schemes there is talk of 
centralising her functions and making her not the eager helper of the 
village dwelling within its pale, but the servant of the County Hall, based 
on the town. While things are still in flux it may serve a useful purpose 
to point out that the removal of the nurse from the village itself would 
village folk as a calamity. 
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be rightly regarded by 


A Black Record 

Are there no naturalists in the House of Commons, which was onc 
famous for its debates on the protection of birds? A question concernin 
birds which apparently were conspicuous on the bill of fare elicite 
the strange information that they were “ black plover ” from Lincolnshire 
and the Fens. To this bit of strange information Mrs. Gould (who is 
Socialist Member for Hendon) added off her own bat that it was “ con- 
that plover should be used as often as possible 
in the House of Commons restaurant.” Consider the true facts. First, 
there is no such bird as the black plover in Lincolnshire or anywhere 
else. Second, it has been officially decreed that the plover is the best 
of all the farmer’s friends among birds, and it has been specially protected 
for that reason alone. Third, the birds were supplied at the very height 
of the close season, Was ever urban ignorance more lamentably illustrated 
in high places? 


e 
2 


sidered advisable 


A Musical Pheasant 

In a lively report appearing in the yearly record of the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust, Major Anthony Buxton describes the obvious pleasure 
taken by one of his pheasants in the playing of the piano, and the 
question arises: Have birds, and indeed mammals, an ear for music? 
Noises, if not music, certainly stimulate them. While sawing a fallen 
trunk the other day I noticed that whenever the saw squeaked, immediately 
both a thrush and a robin began to sing. Aeroplanes overhead promote 
song only less surely than the ’cello the nightingale ; and it is a common- 
place that birds imitate one another’s songs. The minah and other noted 
imitators can whistle a tune. As to other animals, I know one donkey 
that had a passion for the penny whistle, and would gallop up to the gate 
to come as near as possible to a hurdy-gurdy! Dogs certainly notice 
the difference of tunes. One terrier among my neighbours howls like a 
dervish at the sound of one particular tune, whether from pain or pleasure 
who shall say? As to birds, it is remarkable that none of them, with the 
exception of the cuckoo, sings what we should call a true interval. 


Neglected Food and Clothing 

The marked increase in the population of moles, to which earlier 
reference was made, is doubtless on the negative side the result of the 
new contempt for their skins. One old farm-hand (as reported from 
Gloucester) made quite a comfortable profit after the first great war by 
selling moleskins at £5 a hundred. Today he finds that there is no 
demand whatever. When we consider the general paucity of materials and 
the soft excellence of the moleskin, this is not a little surprising, as in 
the scarcity of food is the refusal to regard the grey squirrel as edible. 
At a time when caterers are selling thrushes, blackbirds and even owls 
for food, and giving fancy names to all manner of birds, we neglect some 
of the foods that were popular in days of plenty. Eels, once a standard 
form of food, at any rate in the Fens, are wholly disregarded, as are man 
coarse fish. .The gipsies would add hedgehogs to the list. 


In My Garden 


A flowering shrub, sometimes regarded as tender, which seems to hav 
rejoiced in the frost is Viburnum Rhitidophyllum. While the hardy 
V. Tinus has lost all its flowers and some of its younger shoots, this 
Viburnum is now a mass of great white discs, and the queer rather fleshy 
leaves are undamaged. While some common Barberries suffered more than 
usual, the precious Thunbergia and Prattii and the white-stemmed 
Dictyophyllum are now in superb form and did not so much as acknow- 
ledge the frost. In the vegetable garden the potatoes (and strawberries) 
have evaded the frosts, but seed was bad, and gaps in the lines are more 
than usually frequent. It will be interesting to see the result of planting 
potatoes in some flooded disiricts a month later than the normal date. 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


THE 





Advice from the Mountain 


Science, Liberty and By Aldous (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hvux.ey’s pamphlet is apt, able and a little irritating. It is apt 
because of its theme; it is able because of Mr. Hyxley’s powers 
of putting an argument in brief and simple English; it may be 
irritating for several reasons Mr Huxley begins with a text from 
Tolstoy, and puts his case before he has written twenty lines. Science 
and technology have made notable advances in the last fifty years, 
but so far they have mainly served to reduce liberty and destroy 
peace by putting increased and irresponsible power in the hands of 
a small number of people, the oligarchs of modern society. The 
machine-gun and the bomber have equipped Governments with 
irresistible means of coercing their subjects. The radio, the news- 
paper and the cinema give the ruling political and economic groups 
an undreamt-of power over opinion. Modern methods of industrial 
mass production and distribution reinforce the same tendency 
towards the concentrating power. All this is familiar enough, but 
Mr. Huxley adds some new items to the accusation. Rapid techno- 
logical progress, he points out, by creating social and economic 
insecurity leads to a troubled world in which many are prepared to 
exchange freedom for protection, to barter liberty for a security 
guaranteed by those groups whose power already threatens to destroy 
self-government and individual responsibility. Lastly, Mr. Huxley 
pokes his umbrella at the planners, who attempt to apply to social 
and human problems the methods designed for the laboratory, and so 
establish a régime marked by restraint, regimentation and the denial 
of individual rights. 

These unhappy results are not the inevitable fruit of scientific 
progress. They are the consequences of the way in which scientific 
discoveries have hitherto been applied so that they have strengthened 
and increased the concentration of qower in the hands of the economic 
monopolists (whether capitalist or Socialist) and the political bosses. 
The moral for Mr. Huxley is clear: the scientists must see that their 
discoveries are applied in a different way in future. An examination 
of the effects of scientific discovery on the prospects of peace leads 
Mr. Huxley to the same conclusion. The devastation of war is the 
result of applied science put to the service of nationalism. And 
the remedy once again is to control the ends to which the disinterested 
work of the scientist is put. Mr. Huxley has little faith in the 
politicians and their plans for the international control of scientific 
work. He puts more hope in the possibility of the scientists taking 
a hand in politics and securing the application of their skill to humane 
and reasonable ends. The first step is to set up an international 
organisation of scientific workers, Their programme ? To make 
the politicians discuss real questions : How are people to get enough 
to eat ?—and not: Who shall bully whom ? With a touch that is 
reminiscent of the Old Adam who wrote Brave New World, Mr. 
Huxley throws off half a dozen more suggestions to end with ex- 
ploiting the sub-arctic and desert regions to produce sufficient food 
for all, or harnessing solar power to replace sources of power like 
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petroleum and uranium whose natural distribution is uneven and 
so politically dangerous. 

All this Mr. Huxley packs into sixty pages, not one of which is 
dull and difficult, Perhaps it is carping criticism to mention the 
trace of irritation it left with one reader. Some may be irritated by 
Mr. Huxley’s refusal to be bound by that conspiracy of optimism 
which agrees to see disaster only in the failure of the next conference 
—never of the last. Others may be irritated by the sketchy character 
of the proposals Mr. Huxley puts forward, although nobody has 
thought of better. My own feeling of irritation, however, springs, 
not from what Mr. Huxley says or tails to say, but from the manner 
in which he says it. Towards the end I began to suspect that Mr. 
Huxley, while he thinks that the world is in a mess, somehow feels 
that he is not involved. In such circumstances the réle of the dis- 
interested philosopher, passing down hints—however well-meant— 
from the Mountain of Withdrawal, is not one which earns much 
gratitude. For this reason, while I admire Mr. Huxley’s skill and 
lucidity in presenting his case, I should find it more convincing if 
he would drop that occasional air of condescension and admit that 
it is as much his mess as ours. ALAN BULLOCK, 


A Cult of Disturbance 


Demetrios Capetanakis ; A Greek Poet in England, (John Lehmana. 
10s. 6d. 

DEMETRIOS CAPETANAKIS was born in Smyrna on Jamuary 22nd, 
1912. He took his degree in political science and economics at 
Athens University, and later became a doctor of philosophy at 
Heidelberg. He came to England with the aid of the British Council 
in 1939, and died in Westminster Hospital on March 9th, 1944, at 
the age of thirty-two. When he arrived in England he had studied 
English only for a few months ; but at the time of his death five 
years later he had not only acquired a profound knowledge of English 
literature but had published a number of critical essays in impec- 
cable English and a series of short poems which attracted imme- 
diate attention when they appeared in English periodicals. The 
present volume gontains studies of Rimbaud, Dostoevsky, Proust, 
Stefan George, Charlotte Bronté and Thomas Gray, short papers on 
English and Greek poetry, Capetanakis’s own poems and tributes 
to him by English and Greek friends. 

“The peculiar fascination of his studies of poets and 
philosophers,” writes Mr. Lehmann in his introduction, “lay in a 
combination of immense erudition and an unflagging curiosity about 
life, so that what he wrote out of his erudition had the excitement 
of something he might have lived through.” There is no doubt 
that Capetanakis was an extremely gifted young man. His essays 
are written with a passion and seriousness which are unusual in 
this country where literature is still regarded as a “ superior 
pastime.” He was a philosopher as well as a poet—the most im- 
portant of these essays were intended as part of a volume which 
would have included long studies of Plato and Kierkegaard and 
probably St. John of the Cross—and seems to have regarded 
philosophy and literature as twin methods of exploring reality. 

“All the great English poets disturbed the balance inherent in 
the spirit of their language,” he said in a paper called A View of 
English Poetry, and in a criticism of some contemporary English 
writers he commends one of them because his work is one of “the 
most complete expressions of philosophical, anxiety that I know.” 
“Those whose mind is disturbed by this anxiety,” he went on, 
“cannot be satisfied with the meaning which life seems to have. 
They are always looking for another, more satisfactory, more pro- 
found meaning hidden behind the appearances of the world. ... 
But no one knows how to read the cryptogram.” These are the 
criteria which he applied to all literature. It must be “ disturbing,” 
must shock us out of conventional habits of mind, must be the 
expression of “ philosophical anxiety.” The consistent application 
of these tests to literature gives his critical work a remarkable 
coherence, but it is not without its dangers. When he wrote in 
the last verse of a poem called Detective Story: 

“*Tt was great fun!’ they said; yet their true love 
Throbbed in their breasts like pus that must be freed. 
The porter found the weapon and the glove, 
But only our despair can find the creed.” 
or again in A Saint in Piccadilly: 
“The meaning of the cryptogram is faint, 

But his desire is clear. He rushes out 

And, hungry for the humblest end, the saint 

Picks up the lowest person seen about.” 
uneasily, that the “creed” and the “cryptogram” are 
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intellectual concepts which have not been dissolved into the poetic 
experience 


The same approach probably caused him to rate some of the 
younger poets of the ‘thirties too highly, and to do a good deal 
less than justice to T. S. Eliot, whose poetry “in its latest phase 

has become too detached to be disturbing or compelling in any 
way.” But it was very successful when applied to writers like 
Rimbaud and Dostoevsky. “There are two kinds of writers,” he 
said in a capital essay on Dostoevsky: “those whose world is pro- 
tected by a hedge and whose truths are unambiguous, and those 
whose world is not protected by anything against the powers of 
nothingness and whose truths are bound to be ambiguous, since, for 
them, there is no line o1 demarcation between the things which are 
and the things which are not. Jane Austen is a typical example of 
the first, Dostoevsky of the second group of writers Jane 
Austen was protected by a hedge of unquestionable values 
Dostoevsky’s famous houses with their narrow, high and steep stair- 
cases leading into complete silence and darkness, are not surrounded 
by protecting walls ; they have no locks for keeping evil out.” 

This is also the basis of his criticism of Stefan George, who is 
described as “undoubtedly one of Hitler’s forerunners” and an 
exponent of “ State poetry.” “ There are two kinds of poetry,” he 
said. “ The one gives more certainty, more solidity, to our existence, 
the other dissolves it.” The artisans of the police State encourage 
“ State poetry,” because it “could be an extremely useful means in 
their hands for changing the people of their States into citizens and 
soldiers as they want them,” but there is no place “ for poetry that 
could change one into a being of a dream.” Altogether this ts an 
attractive and arresting book, and we must lament the premature 
death which deprived us of so promising a writet 

MAartTIN ‘TURNELI 


Quaker City 


Philadelphia: Holy Experiment. By Struthers Burt Rich and 


Cowan. 25s.) 

AFTER visiting Philadelphia King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, 
is said to have remarked: “I met a very large and interesting family 
named Scrapple and I discovered a rather delicious native food they 
call biddle.” Notwithstanding this royally inaccurate reporting, the 
impression remains that the Prince of Wales had a good time in 
Philadelphia. As an Englishman he must have felt very much at 
home in a city where soccer, cricket and fox-hunting are known if 
not popular sports, where fashionable military companies parade in 
plumes and jack boots, debutantes curtsy low and men’s clubs 
abound. The tempo is slower than in other American cities. The 
inhabitants tend to be content with solid, old and slightly shabby 
surroundings. They entertain at home, rather than in restaurants 
“They are given to amused understatement and to enjoying jokes 
about themselves.” Philadelphia, like Boston, enjoys a maturity of 
outlook as a result of its traditions and its pervading sense of past 
achievement. 

For Philadelphia’s past is greater than its present. Once the 
Quaker city was the capital of the United States, its first port, its 
chief banking centre, its most metropolitan city. But all this was 
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over a century ago, and since that time other and more 20-getting 
cities have overtaken it as centres of national power, leaving it jn 
compensation a settled prosperity in which to cultivate the virtues 
of conservatism. An English bishop is said to have remarked that 
Philadelphia was one of the few Tory cities left in the world, 
Birmingham being the other. Philadelphia’s most characteristic 
institution today is the Trust Company. 

This is indeed a far cry from the “ Holy Experiment” of William 
Penn’s imagination and from the “green countrie towne” between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers which flourished as a colonial 
metropolis in the eighteenth century. The sense of dedication which 
pervaded the city in the early days of its Quaker domination has been 
inevitably diluted by later and more mundane influences. Yet the 
especially Quaker virtue of toleration which from the beginning had 
been such a feature of Penn’s design, and which ensured that Phila- 
delphia should be the centre of America’s eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment, can be traced through most of the city’s history, and 
remains an essential part of its temperament. 

This must be assumed to be the main idea behind Mr. Struthers 
Burt’s book, Philadelphia ; Holy Experiment. The author, who is a 
novelist by trade, has concerned himself mainly with the earlier 
periods of the city’s existence together with some account of the 
present day. He has taken pains to disclaim any pretensions to being 
a historian. But it is not possible with such a subject to abdicate 
completely from this function, and the book suffers from the lack of 
1 consistent aim and of a mature historical perspective. It contains 
i great deal of information and anecdote, much of it of more than 
local and antiquarian interest: for instance, the account of the 
Library Company; of the yellow fever epidemic of 1793 ; of the early 
of the port of Philadelphia ; the sketch 
the discussion of machine politics in 
material is put together in such a 
1 confused picture of the city’s 
home in 
of the 
side ot 


ironmasters of Pennsylvania ; 
of Stephen Girard, banker ; 
modern Philadelphia. But the 
scrappy way that one is left with 
growth. As a novelist Mr. Burt appears to be 
describing the characteristics of his fellow-citizens, and some 
best chapters of the book are those dealing with the lighter 
contemporary Philadelphia life 

Philadelphia has suffered in a literary way from its slow drift away 
from the main stream of American enterprise. John B. McMaster 
called attention to the fact that American history is written by 
New Englanders and there is always a tendency to under-stress the 
part played by the middle states. A new book on Philadelphia ts 
particularly welcome for the general English reader who, if he has 
visited the United States in recent years, is more than likely to have 
been carried urgently past the city on a New York-Washington train, 
The present volume fills a gap. It is disappointing that more has 
not been made of the opportunity to write a popular history of the 
city of more lasting value. 

The illustrations are below the high standard set by many recent 
American books on topographical subjects such as the guides of the 
Federal Writers Project. FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


Vuillard and Keene 


Vuillard—His Life By Claude Roger 
Elek. 25s.) 

Charles Keene, By Derek Hudson. 18s.) 
Tuest books by M. Roger Marx and Mr. Hudson appear side by side 
with a peculiar appropriateness. Not only are their respective artists 
as characteristically French and English as Could be wished, but the 
monographs themselves might fairly be taken as typical samples of 
the two conventions of criticism. The French writer ranges widely 
over the incomparable glorics of his national school, regarding its 
monuments, as he wanders among them, tenderly but acutely. It 
is a free, allusive ramble round the subject; if some of the shades 
evoked (Seurat and Le Sueur are among the names often on the pen 
of M. Marx) have to the barbarian eye little obvious relevance, every 
turn reveals none the less a justified pride, a cultivation of the values 
of the native tradition. The English manner is prosaic by comparison. 
As if to conceal some lurking embarrassment the writer keeps very 
close to matters of fact. Juvenilia and facetiae are prominently pre- 
sented ; the domestic details which might half excuse the unconveni- 
tional attributes of such a hero are amply recorded. Such artistic 
claims as the writer makes for him have an air almost of defiance; 
when Mr. Hudson is in search of a parallel it is to Velasquez that he 
turns. With his subject’s tobacco, his bagpipes, his taste for marmalade 
with his meat, he is on firmer ground. It is the English way to deal 
warily with the characteristic which distinguishes an artist from other 
kinds of eccentric. 

Mr. Hudson’s book is nevertheless indispensable. Unfortunately, 
in the present scarcity of literature on Keene, this is a distinction 
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which would attach to almost any book about him. Mr. Hudson 
has drawn upon some unpublished sources (thus adding to the 
formidable body of material which still awaits digestion in an adequate 
biography). And the rediscovery of the chalk drawings from Thomas 
Barret’s Book of Beauty, whose prominence here we doubtless owe 
to the taste of the book-buying public for coloured plates, will have 
a permanent value ; it is unlikely that anyone will trouble with them 
again. A serious consideration of the development of Keene’s style 
is still lacking. The abundance of evidence—almost every week for 
forty years Punch unwittingly provided a future historian with the 
terminus ante quem of one or more of his most beautiful drawings— 
makes it a perfect laboratory specimen of a draughtsman’s evolution, 
but the study has not yet been attempted. Keene is to blame; he 
floats so modestly, unprotesting, along on the current of his time 
that an elaborate expedition to rescue him would be in permanent 
danger of seeming ridiculous. 

Keene never discussed his work or anyone else’s. Vuillard’s 
formative years, on the other hand, were spent on the fringe of a 
desperate eruption of aesthetic fervour and argument. No‘ one will 
discover quite what the famous battles were about from this book, 
for M. Marx’s method is oblique and reminiscent. Vuillard’s contact 
with the ferment was momentary only, but such a stimulus has its 
penalties; in later years the artist was not far from exhaustion. 
England protects her artists, or used to, from intellectual strain with 
a completeness that has often crippled them. In Keene the com- 
pensations are visible; few artists since have been able to indulge 
their delight in commonplace appearances so naturally. Vuillard’s 
studio contained a cast of the Venus of Melos; Keene’s, it is said, 
a large collection of characteristic types of boot. For Vuillard, with 
his unsatisfied longing for the classic, his nostalgia for the style of 
Puvis (revealed so unhappily at Geneva at the end of his life), the 
commonplace, once so full of poetry, came to wear almost the aspect 
of a prison. Keene’s most subtle and luminous transformations were 
liberated by the intimate nature of the coffee-stall drunk, the cabby, 
the four-wheeler. 

Over both lives, Vuillard living with his mother in the lacy, screened 
Parisian apartments, and Keene living with Ais mother in the Hammer- 
smith Road, hangs a faint shadow of disappointment. Keene told 
a friend that he was “ always looking forward to the time when he 
Should be able to devote himself to etching and painting.”” He never 
did, though he made a fortune before he died. In his seclusion, 
Vuillard watched the theoretical convulsions which had touched his 
youth spread and destroy the style which had nourished him. Keene, 
with his essentially sociable nature, was luckier; his influence has 
continued to bear fruit in our own time. LAWRENCE GOWING. 


. Points of Order 


An Introduction to the Procedure of the House of Commons. By 
Sir Gilbert Campion. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

Tue highest authority on Parliamentary Procedure is Sir Erskine 

May’s Parliamentary Practice as edited by the present Clerk to the 

House of Commons, Sir Gilbert Campion. Second to it—equal in- 

deed in authority, though substantially less in volume—is Sir 

Gilbert’s own Introduction to the Procedure of which the first edition 
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appeared in 1929 and the second is now published. It was time for 
a revised edition, for in the intervening eighteen years there have 
been many changes in procedure. The war was responsible for 
much, but not for a great deal that is permanent. The growing 
pressure of Parliamentary business on Parliamentary time is the main 
cause. What Sir Gilbert wrote, for example, on the Standing Com- 
mittee system in 1929 has had to be substantially modified in 1947; 
even so, his new edition appeared too soon for him to deal with the 
reprehensible innovation of the use of the guillotine in Standing Com. 
mittee. His observation, in relation to the Government of India Bill 
of 1935, which was discussed under a voluntarily agreed time-table, 
that “ it would be a triumph for the spirit of conciliation if this prece- 
dent comes in future to be generally adopted” reads ironically 
enough in the light of the history of the present session. 

Another new section of importance deals with the still too little 
familiar Ministers of the Crown Act of 1937, which both regulates 
the number of Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries who may sit 
in the House of Commons and (though Sir Gilbert does not mention 
this) enables functions exercised by one department of State to be 
transferred to another without legislation. The former provision may 
on occasion considerably embarrass a Prime Minister who is recon- 
structing his Cabinet ; it would probably be found that some sur- 
prises in Mr. Attlee’s last list of new Ministers were due to the 
limitations placed on him by the fact that not more than 62 holders 
of paid Ministerial offices may sit in the House of Commons. Even 
that means that Ministers alone account for ro per cent. out of the 
51 per cent. of votes needed to give a Government a majority. For 
the rest Sir Gilbert Campion has revised his opening historical chap- 
ter (with its interesting discussion of the evolution of the Speaker 
from spokesman of the King to the Commons into spokesman of the 
Commons to the King) and added a fairly extensive passage tracing 
briefly the development of procedure through the centuries. To- 
wards its close occurs a passage well worth noting: “The value of 
an established order for giving dignity to the corporate action of a 
body, for linking together the generations which compose its life and 
for expressing the fundamental agreement in principle which under- 
lies its much-advertised surface divisions should not be under- 
estimated.” It should not ; and the ready, almost eager, acceptance 
of the forms and traditions of the House by a mass of nev’ Members 
(some of them by nature iconoclastic) in 1945 was a welcome demon- 
stration of the power of Parliament to impose itself on the men and 
women who make their transient contributions to its achievements. 

The appearance of this revised edition of Sir Gilbert Campion’s 
own book so soon after he had finished the immense task of revising 
Erskine May is an astonishing testimony both to his industry and 
to his devotion to the great instrument of Government he so loyally 
and tirelessly serves. Many people besides Members of Parliament 
desire, or have occasion, to post themselves in the essentials of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. This new edition of a standard guide will supply 
their every need. Witson Harris. 


‘*The Expenses of the Sovereign’”’ 


Public Finance. By Ursula K. Hicks. (Cambridge Economic Series. 
Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts latest and most substantial addition to a famous series is well 
up to standard. Like several other volumes in that series—Mr. 
D. H. Robertson’s Money, for instance—it gombines a clear and un- 
ambiguous statement of those parts of its subject-matter which are 
agreed common ground for all economists with an adventurous spirit 
in regard to the more controversial remainder. Such a spirit 1s 
particularly desirable in dealing with the subject of public finance, 
which under the impact of full-employment theory has shown many 
of the characteristics of a plant exposed to radio-active influences. 
One of the most satisfactory things about Mrs. Hicks’s book is the way 
in which she indicates, clearly but without rigidity, the debatable 
frontiers of her subject. Here, in the account of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure or the analysis of federal fiscal problems, it merges into 
political theory ; here, in the discussion of socialised industry, 1 
shades off into the as yet only half-explored realm of “ public 
economy ”; here, in the matter of balanced and unbalanced Budgets, 
it impinges on Keynesian economics. ‘This concept of public finance 
as something more than mere accountancy or the art of comparatively 
painless taxation is one of peculiar value from both the intellectual 
and the civic points of view. 

Not that Mrs. Hicks neglects the hard central core of her subject. 
It is even arguable that the closely-knit analysis of the chapters m 
which she deals with the classical problems of incidence, the varying 
effects of taxes levied at different stages of the productive process and 
the theory of consumers’ surplus is disproportionately stiff consider- 
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ing the public to which the Cambridge Economic Series addresses 
itself—a public which, while not completely innocent of economic 
knowledge, is not exclusively composed of experts. A great deal of 
the book, however is written at a level of practical commonsense 
description and discussion ; the compilation and presentation of the 
national accounts, the nature and deficiencies of Parliamentary and 
departmental controls, the relations between central and local govern- 
ments are subjects falling into this category, Mrs. Hicks’s treatment 
of any of these topics would make an admirable starting-off place 
for any discussion group, from the tyro to the highly expert. Her 
attack on the problems of incentive is also particularly good; the 
passages in which she deals with income tax and especially PAYE 
should be required reading for anyone venturing to hold an opinion 
about Budget-making. 

Her last section, entitled The Future of Public Accounting, con- 
tains a strong plea for the adoption of the Swedish system of the 
double Budget—on income and on capital account—and for such 
reforms in the presentation of the national balance-sheet as shall 
make it genuinely and accurately informative both to policy-makers 
and to the citizen at large. Here, as in so many fields, the feasibility 
of policy—in this case the policy of full employment—is seen to rest 
in the last resort no more on intrinsic theoretical soundness than on 
the humdrum foundation of adequate statistics and trained admini- 
strative personnel. Greatly as British practice has improved over the 
last half-dozen years, it has far to go before reaching the standards, 
in respect of the collection and use of economic data, on the one 
hand of Sweden and on the other of the United States. It should 
not be beyond the capacities of a country which has in the course of 
its history led the world in the solution of so many constitutional and 
administrative problems to solve this related problem also. 


Honor CrooMe 
Short Stories 


Four Cautionary Tales. Translated from the Chinese by Harold Acton 
and Lee Yi-Hsich, with a preface by Arthur Waley. (John Lehmann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Selected Stories. By H. A. Manhood. 

I Cannot Go Hunting Tomorrow. 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 

TuosE of us who failed in childhood to acquire a taste for cautionary 

tales need not be discouraged by the title given the collection of four 

seventeenth-century Chinese stories translated by Harold Acton and 

Lee Yi-Hsieh. They are, as Dr. Waley points out in his preface, 

designed to amuse rather than instruct ; yet, while amusing in the 

most charming and dignified manner possible, they do manage at 
the same time to demonstrate that virtue receives a higher reward 
than vice. Indeed, in the last story vice—in the shape of a young 
lecher whose amorous adventures with a group of nuns leads him to 
die of exhaustion—meets with altogether too harsh a fate. The 

English of the translators is simple, pleasing and devoid of those 

attempts at period and local colour that often make translated stories 

unreadable. Dr. Waley, in his preface, gives us from his vast store 
of krlowledge some notes on the author Féng Méng-lung and the 
nature of the Chinese short story. en 
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uttered over Mr. Manhood’s first volume of short stories may, on 
glancing through the forty-four self-selected from his published 
work, reflect that the critic’s job is a precarious one and it is not only 
his newly-discovered swan that may turn out to be a goose. Mr 
Manhood, of course, is no goose, but he has proved no swan either, 
Having overcome an early preoccupation with “ Evil,” he now turns 
out competent anecdotes full of verbal conceits, gothic humour and 
the sort of self-conscious virility that ruder folk describe as “ fruity.” 
In these anecdotes the point of the story, kept to the end, is the thing, 
The characters are conventions tricked out with this or that typical 
quality, as children in a charade indicate a part by carrying a fan 
or wearing a toy sword, We recognise them at once: Female Opera 
Singer (temperamental, greedy), Sea Captain (jovial, kindly), Geniys 
(struggling, eccentric, bad-mannered), Beauty (mean, moody, mag- 
nificent), Brute (brutal) and the Village Idiot, the Country Comic, 
the Cockney and the Wild Irish themselves talkin’ a kind o’poetry 
like. The characters all being established with no more ado than 
that, Mr. Manhood often gives considerable space to the building up 
of a situation, but all is brought to an abrupt stop once the point js 
made. A village idiot dismantles two hundred bicycles left outside 
a church, and from a piece of each makes a new bicycle which, to 
settle the question of its ownership, is raffled by the priest ; a young 
man has been drowned, and each of his parents imagines that the 
other one believes the boy to be still alive ; a brutal dog-trainer whips 
a small boy and the children of the neighbourhood take revenge on 
him—such slightness of plot would be no cause for complaint were 
it combined with emotional profundity, originality of outlook or any 
attempt to draw a three-dimensional human-being. Here, being 
all, it is insufficient. Taken separately the stories are entertaining 
in a superficial way, but forty-four of them leave one jaded as though 
after a long session with the bar-room raconteur. 

Mr. Henry Treece, whose short stories are collected under the 
title I cannot Go Hunting To-morrow, was in the early war days 
one of a group: of poets who described themselves as the New 
Apocalyptics. In an essay on the “theory of the movement,” Mr, 
G. S. Fraser tells us that Mr. Treece’s writing derives from Donne, 
Webster and Shakespeare. To a less charitable critic this may seem 
like suggesting that a tallow wick derives from the glory of the wrath 
of God, but one may say that this writer, if in nothing else, resembles 
Webster in his interest in the macabre. Horror, without Webster's 
poetry of horror, is the theme of most of these stories, each written 
in imitation of some better-known modern author. Children are 
assailed by insane, imbecile or murderous old men, a marrow oozes 
blood, a woman unwittingly lets half her house to a pack of certified 
lunatics, the Man in Black whispers darkly to a murderer, a dying 
man has a nightmare about death, &c. Even the few saner stories 
tend to conclude on a shrill, hysterical note. The result is a painful 
sense of effort and a straining after unusual situations and similies 
that leave the reader unaffected by anything but irritation. Mr. 
Treece is most successful when he is least harried by the apocalyptic 
urge to portray “totality of experience ” (an ideal this present book 
is far from realising). He can tell a story, and perhaps when he 
discovers the virtue of simplicity and sincerity he may tell one well. 

OLIVIA MANNING. 


Fiction 
The Tables of the Law. By Thomas Mann. 
10s. 6d. 
By Pamela Hansford, Johnson. 


An Avenue of Stone. 

10s. 6d.) 
King Cotton. By Thomas Armstrong. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
READERS who approach The Tables of the Law expecting to find 4 
novel of the order of Joseph and His Brethren will be disappointed. 
Dr. Mann’s paraphrase of the book of Exodus, originally written for 
a fictional symposium entitled The Ten Commandments and now tt 
issued separately, as an afterthought, in a limited edition, is a sketchy 
affair better calculated to reveal the author’s weaknesses than to bring 
his stronger qualities out. The writing has all the expected urbanity 
and sly humour, but at the end one is left asking whether the thing 
was worth the carriage. It is hard to see what precisely was Dr. 
Mann’s intention in writing this study. It cannot have originated in 
an imaginative impulse. One must take it, presumably, as an intel- 
lectual exercise whose object is to present the workings of primitive 
religious genius in terms comprehensible to the modern rationalistic 
mind. If so, the effort to force a giant bulk into that dwarfish strait- 
jacket has the effect one might have foreseen—it doesn’t succeed 
Dr. Mann’s explanation of Moses—he makes him, by the way, the 
illicit offspring of a Jewish labourer and an Egyptian princess—s 
sometimes plausible but never convincing. Consider the facie 
therefores in the opening paragraphs : 
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How does a pilot qualify for command of a Speedbird ? First, 
he must be an experienced pilot, with at least 800 flying hours. Next 
he must satisfy our exacting selection board. Training follows— long and 
thorough; theory, detail and civil flying technique. Eventually, he takes 
his place in a Speedbird. But not in command. He has yet to serve 

his term as Ist Officer under a senior Captain. 
Later — much later — he'll be a Captain himself. 
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“His birth was disorderly. Therefore he passionately loved 
order, the immutable, the bidden, and the forbidden. 

“ Early he killed in frenzy ; therefore he knew better than the 
inexperienced that, though killing is delectable, having killed is 
detestable ; he knew you should not kill. 

“He was sensual, therefore he longed for the spiritual, the 

pure, and the holy—in a word, the imvisible—for this alone 
seemed to him spiritual, holy, and pure.” 
It goes on rather like that all through. Sinai is a volcano ; manna is 
a variety of lichen, and so on. The tremendous possession of Moses 
by the idea of the holy, which drove him forward with such irresist- 
able dynamic force, a possession which is inexplicable in rational 
categories, Dr Mann shows himself wholly incapable of treating or of 
comprehending. Thomas Mann is a great novelist, no doubt; no 
one has claimed that he is a great thinker ; and so it will be charitable 
to put down The Tables of the Law, which is not so much a novel as 
a speculative essay, as an unimportant minor excursion 

An Avenue of Stone is a skilful piece of contemporary reporting 
about our post-war lives, or the lives of a few selected personages 
whom Miss Johnson happens to have had, it would seem, under her 
observation. Her central character is a reluctantly ageing, but still 
captivating, beauty whose last bid for youth and life takes the form 
of a pathetic attachment to a spineless young man who apologetically 
sponges on her until he finds the girl to make him the kind of capable 
and dominating wife he requires. It is an authentic piece of observa- 
tion, with few false notes, and has the unintense interestingness 
which the opportunity of peering into other people’s lives, so like our 
own, and so unlike, always carries. The fact that it hasn’t any other 
qualities, that the whole thing is flat observation without background 
or depth, is in one way rather .. . frightening? . . . depressing? . . . 
while at the same time it sharpens the factual authenticity of the tale 
as a depiction of contemporary life. Miss Johnson puts the whole 
thing together with the most expert unobtrusiveness, so that one 
reads rapidly to the end, to find the story has merged imperceptibly, 
as it seems, into the world around. 

With King Cotton we leave the realm of literature for that of in- 
dustry and publicity. The industry is that of both the author, who 
has written what is claimed to be the longest novel of the century, 
and the publishers, who seem to know in advance that this is to be 
“another Collins winner,” justifying “ the biggest first edition print- 
ing we have ever made ” (the subject-matter happens to be industry, 
too—the Lacashire cotton trade); so-what with the reviewer’s in- 
dustry in boring through several hundred of the 928 pages, the em- 
ployment the monster has given to the printing trade, and the 
industry with which its prospective mass of readers will plod 
doggedly through it, it will have a good claim to have wasted more 
time than any other single comparable phenomenon in post-war 
Britain. Mr. Armstrong is one of those tough minds for whom the 
visible world exists. When he takes you on a tour he takes you on a 
tour, and nothing is missed out. His hero, Kit, doesn’t just “ say ”: 
he “grins,” “laughs,” “ chuckles ” and “ guffaws.” The style is, to 
put it politely, uninspired: “ five sick and sorry young men, after 
toying with breakfasts to which normally they would have done full 
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justice. . .”. . . “a couple of dock porters, promised the wherewithal 
for a quart of ale each, made light of delivering the bags. . .” and g9 
on. If you can stand that for 928 pages you can stand anything, and 
this is your book, D. S. Savace, 


Shorter Notices 





Tredici Novelle Moderne. Selected and edited with introduction ang 
notes by K. T. Butler and Barbara Reynolds. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s.) 

Tuts is a useful and pleasant little collection of short stories for 

sixth-form and university students of Italian and for the “ general 

reader.” Although a fourteenth-century Italian, Boccaccio, js 
recognised as one of the great story-tellers of the world, the casual 

English reader does not realise what an amount of talent in that 

genre the Italy of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has pro- 

duced. This selection is all from the last hundred years, and 
thirteen writers are represented. The tales vary from a touching 
story by Albertazzi of a peasant soldier on leave because his wife 
has died, and a gruesome description by Fucini of an attack on an 
old woman thought to be a witch, to Pirandello’s light satire on an 

English official, and di Giacomo’s charming treatment of an old 

Neapolitan tormented with anxiety about the fate of one of Chark- 

magne’s knights, whose deeds were still, at the end of last century, 

being recited in the streets. The tone of the stories varies, but 
the prevailing feeling is of kindliness and simplicity. Italy appears 
as the land of the peasant; and the countryside itself is vividly 
evoked—the heat, the vegetation, the animals—all very comforting 
after the political Italy of the last twenty years Discreet bio- 
graphical and explanatory notes are provided for the reader whose 

Italian is shaky. None of the stories has been translated or edited 

in England or America. 

Altogether Italy at its most friendly, very well worth the modest 
price to those who can read the language. 


By D. R. Grenfell. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


IF the problem of coal production is to be solved it must be under- 
stood not only by those directly engaged in the industry but by the 
whole community. And if the community is to understand its 
interest must be attracted, for coal in itself is not commonly regarded 
as a fetching subject. It must be said at once of Mr. Grenfell’s 
little book that it will not ensnare the errant attention of the man in 
the street. There is a certain fascination in the tough and challenging 
business of winning coal, but less of it is reflected here than in, say, 
the Reid Report. Nor is there much to interest the responsible cit- 
zens whose interest in coal is already engaged. The information 
offered is elementary and the arguments advanced are familiar. The 
book is not without a certain modest charm—though that hardly 
applies to the reprint of the Coal Industry Nationalisation Ad 
which occupies 110 of its 208 pages. And it is refreshing to find an 
ex-Secretary of State for Mines and an old stalwart of the cause o 
nationalisation treating the subject dispassionately and with a genuine 
desire to instruct. This may prove a useful book to anyone wh 
wishes to have a few basic facts and arguments about the coal industrt 
in a convenient form, but it scarcely gives a new impetus to the 
subject. - 


Book Notes 


ALTHOUGH Norman Marshall has been the producer of a number of 
successes on the London stage—Victoria Regina, Of Mice and Men, 
The First Gentleman, are three which will be remembered—he 3 
better known for his work at the Gate Theatre, which he directed 
from 1934 until it became a casualty during the Blitz. His chie 
interests have always lain beyond the boundaries of the West End 
stage, with what is sometimes contemptuously styled the “non- 
commercial theatre,” but which, in fact, has saved the ordinaty 
theatre from stagnation by supplying it with a constant stream o 
new ideas, new plays and new personalities. Mr. Marshall is, 
therefore, well qualified for the authorship of his new book, Th 
Other Theatre (Lehmann), which is about the experimental theatte 
in England during the last twenty-five years. Far from being ! 
formal history it is a personal record of the author’s experiences 
both as producer and playgoer, and it contains very full studies & 
theatrical pioneers such as Nigel Playfair, Lilian Bayli Bart} 
Jackson and William Armstrong. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 427 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
June 10th Envelopes must be received mot later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. —s 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 8. Richard is directed to the bar in 
sam eolous ) Wales. (6.) 
1. real —— one of them on Lake 9. Wet shoes (S.) 


(9.) 14. Leopard’s bane. (9.) 


9. Pair Venus (anag.). ; ’ 
10. It’s impossible to get this lily in Scot- 16. Not too much of it! (3, 6.) 


17. Obviously not the girl for Mr. Shin- 






_ well 6.) 
» & o i Iti- > 
11. pg ae in a thermos ulti 18. “When you are old and grey and 
12 Not of the chosen, (9.) full of sleep and —— by the fire 
1 laterlonze " tre. (7. (Yeats). (7.) 
1S The mili of Blake (7). 19. Made for a catch. (7. 
17. He should be never at a loss for ex- * 20. He has nothing to gain. (5.) 
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- Sub-cutaneous relationship of two of 
Kipling’s ladies. (7.) 

6. They get the stick in play. (9.) 

A painter of obviously lasting repu- 
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SOLUTION ON JUNE 13th 


he winner of Crossword No. 425 is: Miss M. Story, 43 Queen’s 
Road, Felixstowe. 
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Louis Duffus 


... he shows himself more than an expert—he is revealed 


and care. His book is linked by a thread of autobiography 
which, while it is never obtrusive, strengthens the tone of [* 
the writing... the book of a happy man writing of happy aN 
men; the characters move with the author, gaily and with fe 
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FEWER TRAINS 
THIS SUMMER 


To enable coal to be saved for 
next winter, the Government 
has ordered the train services 
to be cut by 10% from June Iéth, 
as compared with last summer. 


The public will understand that 
this may mean overcrowding 
on holiday trains at week-ends. 


So— 


TRAVEL MID-WEEK 
IF YOU CAN 
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André Guibaut, author of Thibetan Venture (Murray), is that com- 
paratively rare combination—scientist, adventurer, writer. But it 
was as scientist, and only incidentally as adventurer, that he under- 
took an expedition through the little-known country of the Ngolo- 
Setas, involving a difficult journey among wild and aggressively- 
minded tribesmen. Ambushed on a lonely mountain pass he lost 
his friend and companion, Louis Liotard, and barely escaped with 
his own life. His book contains descriptions of the remote Thibetan 
landscape, of the life of peasants and officials, and of the customs 
and observances of the huge Thibetan monasteries. 

* * * * 


THE 


It frequently happens in mountaineering books that the hills of 
Scotland are lightly dismissed as being no more than nursery slopes 
on which the climber gets experience before attempting the giants of 
France or Switzerland. But Mountaineering in Scotland (Dent), 
which deals with rock, snow and ice climbing on the great cliffs, 
rullies and buttresses of the Scottish mountains, treats British 
climbing as an end in itself and not as an exercise for the Alps. 
The author, W. H. Murray, is a member of the Scottish Moun- 
taineering Club, and was climbing regularly from 1935 until the 
outbreak of war. Among the routes which he describes are the 
euphoniously named and famous Cioch and Crack of Doom, Stob 
Coire nam Beith and Raven’s Gully and Crypt. The book, which 
makes a feature of winter-climbing, was written in a German 
prisoner-of-war camp. 

* * * * 

General Wingate’s scheme for penetrating the Japanese lines in 
Burma was approved at a time when British fortunes in the 
Far East were at their lowest ebb and something was needed to 
prove that the Japs could be outfought in jungle warfare. The plan 
received the backing of Wingate’s superior officers—Wavell and 
Alexander—and it was finally carried out by an assortment of troops 
most of whom had been sent out from England for garrison duties. 
An account of the campaign, with its antecedents and a postscript 
describing the following campaign in which Wingate lost his life, 
appears in Wingate’s Phantom Army (Muller) by W. G. Burnett, 
Daily Express war correspondent, who was commissioned by the 
authorities to write it. The author had access to all the expedition’s 
reports, including the unpublished one by Wingate himself. 

* + * + 


A new series primarily designed to raise the standard of book- 
production, but also dealing with the related arts such as_ the 
history and technique of books, is planned by the Sylvan Press. 
rhe first three titles are The Typographic Arts by Stanley Morison, 
The Crystal Goblet: An Invitation to Typography by Beatrice 
Warde, and Printing Management by Noel Montague. 

* * . * 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Secker and Warburg) is a 
sociologist’s impression of the Japanese—their beliefs, customs and 
codes. The author, Ruth Benedict, was commissioned by the 
American Office of War Information to write the book in the closing 
months of the Japanese War. Her first book was Patterns of 
Culture. G. W. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Quiet markets were to be expected after the holiday break and 
although the optimists profess to some disappointment at the volume 
of business, I see no reason for surprise or alarm. Admittedly, there 
are signs here and there of a gradual transition from sellers’ to buyers’ 
markets which may be expected to find its reflection later on in 
published profits, but I do not share the view of those who are 
looking for a contraction of trade and a more or less severe fall in 
prices in the near future. Shortages are likely to remain the rule 
rather than the exception in most branches of industry for a long time 
ahead and meantime the scarcity of investments will keep security 
values high. Within the next three months holders of about 
£150,000,000 of Argentine railway stockholders will be paid out in 
cash and be faced with re-investment problems. I look for the 
maintenance of a firm undertone in markets during the summer. 


COURT LINE DEVELOPMENTS 

For some time past rumour has been busy with the possibility 
of important developments affecting the Court Line. In some 
quarters it was suggested that following the sale of Lamport and Holt 
in 1944 the tonnage of Court Line, which also operates on South 
American routes, might be bought up by another shipping group. 
In the event, however, actual developments take the form of a pro- 
posal by the directors to distribute surplus cash and to leave share- 
holders with a holding in the operating subsidiary, United British 
Steamship. It may cause some surprise that the Court Line board 
should have decided not to employ the substantial liquid resources at 
their disposal in buying or hiring additional tonnage, but they make 
their reasons clear in stating that the present cost of ships is abnor- 
mally high and that delivery can only be secured a long way ahead. 

Following the official announcement Court Line 6s. 8d. Ordinary 
shares have fallen back from 46s. 3d. to 43s. 3d., an adjustment to 
the board’s estimate of what the shares of United British Steamship, 
the operating company, are worth. In reviewing the position the 
directors point out that on these 1s. shares a 50 per cent. dividend 
was paid for the year to June 30th, 1946, and although they forecast 
that considerably better results will be shown for the year to June 
30th, 1947, they express the view that a reasonable valuation would 
be about 14s. As the surplus cash to be distributed amounts to 27s., 
that brings up the combined total to 41s. for each Court Line share. 
On top of that, however, there is a further £31,249 at the company’s 
credit on Government Tonnage Replacement Account and Reserve 
for Taxation is stated to be “probably in excess of requirements.” 
At the current price of 43s. for Court Line the United British 1s. 
shares are therefore valued approximately at the directors’ estimate. 
This will, I think, prove to be very conservative, since the paid-up 
capital is only £78,750, while the company owns a fleet of nine 
steamships and two modern motor vessels. The average age of the 
fleet is about fifteen years and the ships stand in the books at about 
£4 a ton deadweight. In present conditions earnings from such 
vessels should be very satisfactory indeed and the medium-term out- 
look for shipping profits looks distinctly favourable. I suggest, 
therefore, that Court Line, around a present price of 43s. 3d., with 
27s. to be paid back in cash in the near future, should prove a worth- 
while shipping investment, 


MOTOR DEALERS’ SHARES 


A few months ago the 1s, Ordinary shares of Braid Brothers, motor 
dealers and distributors and general engineers, were introduced to the 
Stock Exchange at a price around 2s. They have now moved up to 
3s. 3d., but still appear to have considerable scope for ¢mprovement. 
The business is old established and is carried on principally in North 
Wales, Cheshire, Staffordshire and the Birmingham area, holding 
main agencies for principal motor-car manufacturers. During the 
war the group was engaged on munition work, but it has now 
resumed its normal activities. Last week the directors announced 
an interim dividend of 7 per cent. on account of the year ending 
September 3oth and in their statement to shareholders disclosed that 
the results achieved for the first half of the financial year had 
exceeded expectations, despite the fuel shortage and adverse weather. 
They added that results for the second half of the year could be 
expected to be better than in the first. This seems to imply that 4 
total distribution of 20 per cent. is a reasonable expectation. On that 
basis the shares would offer a buyer at today’s price a yield of some- 
thing over 6 per cent., which would be generous on the equity of 4 
progressive business now operating in extremely favourable con- 
ditions. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Tus annual meetings of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies were 
held at Norwich on the 27th and 28th instant. Speaking at the Fire 
Society's meeting, the chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, said: I feel sure 
[shall have your indulgence in making reference to the year 1947. This 
Society was founded by my great-great-grandfather, Thomas Bignold, in 








1797; thus this year marks the 150th year of its existence. During all 
that time there has been a member of my family actively associated with 
the Society 


During the past year the premium income was the highest in this long 
history of the Society. During 1946 the fire premium income has in- 
creased by £514,535 to £3,267,320. The amount of profit at £118,405 
js an improvement on last year’s figures 

The accident account transfer this year amounts to £44,607. The 
reduction shown is due almost entirely to adverse claims experience in 
the motor department. In all other accident departments the results 
were most satisfactory. It is gratifying to note an expansion in premiums 
of (487,754, making a total income in the accideat account of £2,368,130. 

The net marine premiums amounted to £469,864, an increase of 
£22,370 The directors have decided to transfer a sum of £150,000 to 
profit and loss account. 

The total assets amount to £9,558,677, an increase of £406,076. 


LiFE SOCIETY. 


Sir Robert Bignold also presided at the Life Society’s annual meeting, 
at which he said: At the end of 1938 our total funds were £48,124,000 ; 
at the end of last year they had increased to £63,723,000. In 1938 we 
were able to show a gross return on our funds of £4 15s. 6d. per cent., 
and this has fallen in 1946 to £4 6s. 8d. per cent., the net rates being 
respectively £4 2s. 7d. per cent. and £3 12s. 5d. per cent. In 1938 our 
total new business was £11,755,700, and last year the record figure of 
{23,597,000. Our premium income has increased from £4,550,000 to 
£6,090,000, and during the eight years we have paid out £9,700,000 in 
claims by death and £ 20,000,000 by maturity of policies. The expense 
ratio is 18 per cent. of our premium income against 15 per cent. for 
1945. Our mortality has again been favourable and well 
expectation. 

We have added £757,000 to our British Government securities, and 
these now stand at £15,310,000. 

The reports were adopted. 





INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
NEED FOR RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


THE sixty-second annual general meeting of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors was held on May 21st in London. 

Mr. F. Woolley, F.S.A.A., J.P., the president, in the course of his 
speech, said : 








To remove misunderstandings, it may be well to reiterate that the | 
main purpose of the Public Accountants’ Bill is to set up two councils | 


in England and Wales and in Scotland respectively whose duty it will 

be to ensure that all practising 

sufficient degree of confidence. 
During the past year the Accountants’ Joint Parliamentary Committee 


below | 





accountants should have acquired a 


has considered a large number of measures before Parliament which have | 


included provisions relating to the qualifications and status of auditors. 
In particular, I want to mention the work of this committee in regard to 
nationalisation. Generally speaking the committee has endeavoured, as 
its main object, to secure statutory recognition of the principle that the 
accounts of the various boards and commissions set up by Parliament to 
administer nationalised industries and services shall be subject to audit 
by independent qualified accountants. His Majesty’s Government, how- 
ever, has reserved the right to set up an internal audit system should 
developments make such a course desirable. It is, of course, in the 
national interest that full information in regard to nationalised industries 
should be made available to the public, and this can be best achieved 
by a completely independent audit and report, and not merely by a check 
carried out by another department of the same organisation. 

The members of our profession are in intimate touch with the industrial 
and commercial undertakings of the country, as well as public utilities. 
We have heard much about the 20 per cent. of industry which is in process 
of nationalisation. But at least equal importance attaches to the 80 per 
cent. to be left to private enterprise. I hope that notwithstanding our 
Present difficulties His Majesty’s Government will endeavour to relax 
control to the very minimum necessary to safeguard broad essentials. 

The Companies Bill has now left the House of Lords, and will shortly 

considered by the House of Commons. The accountancy provisions 
seem to me to go as far as is desirable at present, and I hope that no 
attempt will be made in the House of Commons to extend these 


Provisions, as practical experience of their working should first be 
Odtained 

a 

the report was adopted 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 

The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details, 
Head Office: 
$3, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


Phone: Mansion House 6543 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 
Come and regain your youth? | 


The Very Rev. Dance and Dine, Sunbathe and Swim at Britain’s 
Finest Hotel. 
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